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Donations for Poor Students 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 

MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1554.35. D. F. D., Minn., $1; M. H., Ohio, $1; 
E. B., Va., $1; C. &., H., $13 T. C., Ind. $1; L. M., Ky., 
$15; M. K., Wis., $5. Total: $1579.35. 

St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1569.00. Total: $1569.00. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1549.14. A. B., Ky., $2; A. P., Pa., $1; L. O., 
$5; H. O’D., Pa., $1; K. A. R., Ala., $8; J.5&., N. Y., 
$3. Total: $1564.14. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $1530.05. L. C. K., Ind., $1; K. S., Calif., $5; 
L. C. H., Conn., $5. Total: $1541.05. 
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THE ABBEY PRESS, 

c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 

St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Previously acknowl- 


THE GRAIL BUILDING FUND 


Previously acknowledged: $3058.00. Illinois: M. 
A. M., $5; Indiana: N. N., $1; Massachusetts: C. 
C., $3; Minnesota: J. W., $5; New York: N.N., $1. 
Total: $3073.00. 


FOR THE SUFFERERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 

BR. B.S, S18: ©. Cc. B. LL, Sb. 

N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of central 
Europe will be gladly forwarded gratis. Address all 
communications to 


ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Oscar P. Ackerman, D. C. L., Louisville, Ker- 
Sister M. Antonia Olinger, O. S. B., St. Wal. 


tucky; 
burg Convent, Covington, Ky. 


THANKSGIVING 


A grateful reader at Cincinnati promised publication 
in THE GRAIL if certain property could be disposed of 
The aid of the Little Flower 


within a specified time. 
was also invoked. 


Another reader returns thanks to the Sacred Heart, 
St. Anthony, and “The Little Flower” for the finding of 
the combination to a safe after a long search. Publica- 


tion in THE GRAIL was promised too. 


Sunshine 
BELLE M. BLAIR 


When dull clouds obscure the heavens, 
And dense shadows thickly fall, 
Hiding life’s most brilliant beauty, 
Closing round us like a pall, 

How we hunger for the sunshine, 
For its heartening rays of cheer, 
Smiling through the somber shadows, 
Showering gladness far and near. 


Dearest gift among the many, 

From our Father’s bounteous hand, 

For his sunshine is the symbol 

Of his love for every land. 

When He sends the clouds and darkness, 
Is it not that we may learn, 

That His love, though faith may falter, 
Like the sunlight shall return? 
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Our Queen 


August fifteenth is a holy day of obligation, on which 
Catholics are bound to hear Mass and to abstain from 
unnecessary servile work, for on this day we celebrate 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin into heaven. As 
Mary was preserved from all stain of sin at her con- 
ception, and throughout her mortal life, it was fitting 
that her most pure flesh, which gave to us in the Savior 
the author of all sanctity and justification, should not 
see corruption even in the tomb. Because, then, of her 
exalted office as Mother of the Redeemer of mankind, 
and because of the part she had in His bitter Passion 
and Death, it was becoming that after her death she 
should be taken up body and soul into the glory and joys 
of heaven. How happy must not have been the meeting 
of that Mother and that Son when her body, glorified 
by His almighty power, accompanied Him in the midst 
of legions of angels on its flight to the heavenly court, 
where she was crowned Queen of Heaven. There our 
gracious Queen, our sweet Mother Mary is continually 
making intercession for us. We have surely experi- 
enced this intercession in our behalf. If by a good and 
pious life we make ourselves worthy of her favors, we 
can be sure of our salvation, for no devout child of Mary 
has ever been lost.—Do not let the feast of her Assump- 
tin pass without approaching the Holy Table to receive 
her Jesus in Holy Communion. 


Other Feasts in August 


The founders of three celebrated religious orders are 
also commemorated in August: There is St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, great lover of Mary and of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament, whose feast occurs on the 2nd. St. Alphon- 
sus established the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer (C. Ss. R.) for the giving of missions. On the 
4th occurs St. Dominic, also founder of a missionary 
soeiety, the Order of Preachers (O. P.), called also 
Dominicans. The 12th brings us St. Clare, who with 
&. Francis of Assisi founded the Poor Clares, a strict 
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order of cloistered nuns, whose lives are spent in prayer 
and penance. 


Among other feasts of the month is that of St. Law- 
rence, deacon, on the 10th, who met death by roasting 
on a gridiron. On the 28th we celebrate the great 
St. Augustine, Doctor of the Church, whose conversion 
in his youth was due to the prayers and the tears of his 
sainted mother Monica. 


Our own feasts, of course, are not yet on the calen- 
dar, but we are children of God and, consequently, we 
are all called to be saints. In our own day we have 
numerous examples of those who have scaled the mount 
of holiness. With the help of God it is not beyond our 
strength to attain to sanctity. How can we become 
saints? The simplest rule is this: perform the ordina- 
ry duties of life extraordinarily well. Prayer and the 
frequentation of the sacraments, where possible, will 
give us the strength we need on the way. To become 
saints, then, we have only to will it earnestly and em- 
ploy the means at our disposal. 


Missionaries Ask for The Grail 


A number of missionaries in far-off lands beyond the 
seas have at various times asked if we could find some- 
one to give them a subscription to THE GRAIL. One of 
the latest requests comes from Ceylon. Who will send 
us a subscription or two for the missionaries? 


“Would you please permit me,” this missionary writes, 
“to present myself, a native priest, to you and pray for 
a copy of your ‘The Grail’? Some good American lady 
sends me occasionally some old magazines and papers to 
read. I found among the papers an old copy of ‘The 
Grail.’ I was delighted with the reading of it. I made 
good use of it for my morning meditation before Mass. 
May I hope, dear Rev. Father, you will find a good and 
generous soul to send me the magazine regularly? 


“I have also a leaflet showing the details of your 
league activity (that is, the International Eucharistic 
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League for the Union of Christendom). It is as you 
say entirely a mission activity to win souls to Christ, 
to save souls for heaven. One can form no better end 
for one’s activity and one cannot employ a better means 
to that end than devotion to the Holy Eucharist. I 
am on the job myself as a missionary priest, working 
for souls, and working through the Most Holy Eucha- 
rist.” 

This good missionary closes with the request that 
some Masses be sent him, as stipends are the principal 
means of sustaining the missionaries. He also expresses 
the desire to become a member of the International 
Eucharistic League. 


By joining the International Eucharistic League for 
the Union of Christendom all may become missionaries, 
at least in a restricted sense. Remember there are no 
obligations to speak of: a brief daily offering and an 
occasional Mass heard and Holy Communion received. 
The object of the League is threefold: (1) union and 
harmony among the Catholics of all nations; (2) the 
return to the Church of all non-Catholic Christians; 
(3) the conversion of all non-Christians. For member- 
ship send in your application to the Editor of THE 
GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


The Hospital a Saver of Souls 


The Catholic hospital is, in the designs of God, not 
only of inestimable value in alleviating suffering and 
restoring the afflicted to health, but it is also an im- 
portant factor in the work of saving immortal souls. 
The sisters are the angels of mercy that Divine Provi- 
dence employs to snatch from the powers of darkness 
innumerable sin-laden souls that are about to fall into 
the deep abyss of eternal torment. This holds good 
not only of the hospitals among civilized peoples but 
also of those among the pagans. In a recent number 
of The Ligourian we read the account of a remarkable 
conversion of a Hindu priest who was given to devil 
worship. Writing from St. Martha’s Hospital, Banga- 
lore City, India, where the event occurred, a good sister 
says: 

“The wards are very full with patients of all types— 
Europeans, Eurasians, Indian Christians, Pagans, Mo- 
hammedans, Protestants, even an occasional Jew comes 
for treatment. A Hindu ‘Guru’ (priest) died quite re- 
cently. We had a great deal of trouble with him, as he 
was the “old boy” entirely. His morals in the temple 
were not of the best, the outcome of which was the most 
loathsome illness, so much so that no other hospital 
would take him in. Water never seemed to have 
touched him—and he carried a whole collection of 
crawlers on him, but of course his religion forbids him 
to kill anything living, not even a bug. He was not 
pleased at all when the sisters in charge wanted to re- 
move these undesirable pets and give him a good scrub- 
bing, and for days we had to leave him as he was, till 
after a time he was touched by the kindness and care 
he received and let himself be bathed and his hair cut; 


this, as a Guru, was offered to God by a vow from his 
infancy, and never had water or comb or scissors 
touched it. Imagine the state of it; it was stuck to 
gether as with gum and over a half yard long. His 
face and features were hideous to look at; still, in the 
repulsive carcass was a soul hidden and for the sake 
of that the Good Shepherd Nuns would do anything. 
Think of the consolation when before dying, such per- 
sons are completely changed. He was like a lamb, 
gentle and docile—kissed the very garments of the sis. 
ters who nursed him—left off his devil worship and 
began to invoke the Name of Jesus—that Blessed Name 
that conquers the hardest hearts. Seeing such a soul 
well prepared to meet his Maker, depart from this life, 
one feels one has not done half enough. This is not the 
only pagan priest we have won for God before dying.” 


Reports such as this from the foreign mission field 
makes one feel rewarded many hundredfold for the 
little alms that he has given to help the missioners 
along. Many miracles of grace, which might otherwise 
never have been worked, are constantly taking place 
because they have been made possible by the alms of 
the faithful. If, therefore, today you hear the voice of 
the Lord appealing to you through His humble servants 
for an alms, “harden not your hearts” nor pull your 
purse strings tighter still, lest you check the stream 
of God’s mercies and keep from yourself many graces— 
among which may be that of final perseverance—which 
are in store for you. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 











Truth Cannot Change 


This year there occurs a notable centenary. Just 
sixteen hundred years ago there assembled at Nicea a 
great number of bishops in the most important general 
council in church history. The heresy of Arius was 
dealing the body of the Church many fearful blows. 
Great numbers of the clergy and faithful had been de 
ceived and lead astray. They were insisting that all 
the Church fall in line with what was then modern and 
up to date. But the Church, ever the infallible guardian 
of the faith entrusted her by her founder, had to de 
liver the truth and defend it intact as she had received 
it; therefore, with the authority of the Pope, the great 
council of Nicea made those grand declarations of the 
faith of Christ, of the truth as it has always stood and 
will stand till the end of time. Let us ponder well the 
eloquent words of our Apostolic Delegate, the Most 
Reverend Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, delivered at a recent 
celebration of this centenary in Washington: 


“The faith accepted at Nicea always was the faith of 
the Catholic Church. Nicea created no new doctrines; 
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Nicea simply declared what the deposit of the faith 
contained, and the Bishop of Rome, in the person of his 
legates, subscribed to the Nicene Creed, the universal 
faith of the Universal Church, for the reason that it 
had always been preserved at Rome in the Apostles’ 
Creed, in language practically identical with that of 
the Nicene formulation. 


“Sixteen hundred years separate us from Nicea. Every 
thing has changed in this world since then, except the 
truth of the Nicene Creed and the pre-eminence of the 
Church of Rome. Constantinople, the Roman Empire, 
medieval civilization, kings and princes, philosophies 
and heresies—all have had their day and disappeared. 
But the Faith of Christ has not changed. At this hour 
Arianism is a mere name, for the Church repudiated 
these errors. The truth of Christ prevailed then and 
shall prevail till the consummation of time, because 
the Bishop of Rome stands guard day and night over 
the faith of the Church. To him has been committed 
the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; he is the great 
Shepherd of the flock; he is the bishop of bishops. 
What a thrill of pride should pass over us when we 
realize the antiquity of our faith, when we appreciate 
the unbroken succession of the successors of St. Peter! 


“Tonight we are assembled at this great modern 
Catholic University, in one of the youngest nations of 
the earth, to celebrate an event that took place sixteen 
hundred years ago. Though many centuries separate 
us from Nicea, yet we are very close to the events that 
took place there. We are a part of Nicea because we 
are united with him, Pius XI, who is the successor of 
Saint Sylvester, the Pope who convened the Council, 
and because we subscribe to the selfsame creed which 
Pius XI accepts, as Pope Sylvester before him sub- 
scribed to it. We, too, therefore, can say in the unity 
of the faith that we believe in Jesus Christ, the ‘Deum 
de Deo, Lumen de Lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero, 
Genitum non factum; consubstantialem Patri.’ 


“We believe this doctrine because we have the proud 
privilege of being members of ‘the Church which alone 
is Catholic, ‘the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church,’ of which Christ is the Head, and the Bishop 
of Rome His representive here on earth.” 


Efficiency 


Certainly Catholic parents have every reason for 
trusting their children to Catholic teachers; at times, 
however, one hears this or that “fashionable” Catholic 
parent bemoaning the necessity of sending his child to 
the parochial school, since the standard of efficiency in 
this kind of school must certainly be inferior to that of 
the public school. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 


Let such parents read the results of public tests 
given children of all schools, and they will be surprised 
at the frequency with which parochial school children 
tarry off honors. Then, too, we must remember that 
the teachers in these schools are religious, men and 


women who have devoted themselves entirely to the 
service of God, striving continually at perfection, and 
performing their duties in the spirit of perfect conscien- 
tious obedience by which they know that all their work 
is sanctified. 


A splendid proof of the zeal of our teachers is given 
us at the summer schools conducted all over the country 
where thousands of our Catholic teachers go to the 
highest seats of learning to perfect themselves in their 
respective branches. Both professors and students can 
attest that the work is intensive and is entered into 
with the zest that only religious can pu‘ into duties 
assigned them by obedience. Let dubious ‘arents but 
visit one of these summer schools; all hesitution as to 
the efficiency of Catholic teachers will vanish. 


“Bone Dry” Indiana 


The country at large is now, no doubt, acquainted 
with our new dry law. Little wonder that it has pro- 
voked indignant comments from many publications. To 
read over its articles is to be carried back to the days 
when neighbor could wreak fearful spite on neighbor by 
pointing him or her out and whispering “papist” or 
“witch.” <A leading attorney has pointed out the im- 
mense possibility for blackmail contained in the law. 
Our houses are no more the sacred strongholds of the 
days of liberty; right of search is again proclaimed. 
However, it is consoling to note that common sense still 
exists among our bigger men in the courts. All over 
Indiana decisions have been made and opinions handed 
down from the bench of justice to the tenor that not 
hysteria but common equity must prevail. More and 
more are we coming to realize that prohibition law is a 
drastic curtailment of liberty in an inoffensive matter, 
and that, if it is to be strictly enforced, every second 
person must be a policemen or a spy to watch the other. 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom Hugh Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A. 


7. The Quest of the Grail 


The chilling grief that holds each loving breast 
When closest friend is dead,—when precious pearl 
An enemy into the deep doth hurl— 

Such grief upon King Arthur’s nobles pressed. 


“The Grail hath gone! and shall we sit and rest, 
Still in our sloth and evil ways?—Unfurl 

Our pennon on the battlements! A churl 

Shall he be called who will not join our quest!” 


Thus spoke King Arthur, for he could discern 
That action generous and striving stern 
Alone could strengthen the royal domain, 
Inure the knights to valiance and deserve, 
Perchance, to find the Holiest Grail again ;— 
But first, a fast and vigil they observe. 
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Perils Braved 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


66 ASN’T that Father Gilbert in the first 
car?” inquired Jack Sloane of his 
friend, Harry Line. 

“Yes, I think it was.” 

“Well, say what you will, I think priests sure- 
ly have an easy life of it; they command a good 
salary, they are blessed with comfort, and the 
people carry them about on their hands.” 

“My friend, you labor ~ 


Within the following week the Knights of 
Columbus held their annual outing. Father 
Gilbert was among the invited guests. Line 
and Sloan managed to monopolize the pastor’s 
company for a considerable time. “Father,” 
Line began “this morning I accidentally came 
across a newspaper clipping telling how Father 
Leo Wedl of Milwaukee administered the last 
sacraments to two tunnel 





under a false impression. 
As to their salary, men 
of their calibre and 
training could certainly 
lay claim to a greater re- 
muneration in almost 
any other avocation. Re- 
garding their comforts, a 
great many priests are 
deprived of them, where- 
as they, as well as those 
who enjoy these conven- 
iences, are entitled to a 
decent existence. At best, 
from an earthly point of 
view, their life is one of 
privation. Then, every 
respectable man will pay 
due honor and considera- 
tion to merit and author- 
ity, especially when that 
authority belongs to a 
higher order. I fear 
that we Catholics under- 
estimate by far the hard- 
ships and the perils to 
which the priest in his 
service is constantly ex- 
posed, an that, too, at a 
time when we most need 
him. Did it ever strike 
you that when the Cath- 
olic’s life is in danger, 
the priest is summoned whether it is convenient 
for him to come or not, whether his own life is 
imperilled or not. Day or night, rain or shine, 
hot or cold, contagion or no, we expect him to 
hasten in all speed to our side to bring the sol- 
ace of the Church, especially Viaticum to those 
whose hours and minutes are numbered. It is 
always interesting to me to hear priests speak 
of their own or of their brother priests’ experi- 
ences in these matters. What do you say, sup- 
pose we coax Father Gilbert to tell us some of 
his experiences? He is always buttoned up 
when the discussion veers to his own deeds.” 








I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


workers who had beep 
caught in a sewer cave 
in. If I remember right- 
ly, the secular paper’s 
news item ran something 
like this: ‘In spite of the 
danger, Father’ Leo 
Wedl, assistant pastor of 
Sts. Peter and Paul 
Church, went into the 
shaft and walked the two 
blocks through the nine 
foot tunnel to where the 
firemen were at work. 
There he comforted the 
imprisoned men with the 
offices of the church and 
then remained in the tun- 
nel, determined to stay 
until their release. Down 
the shaft he went and 
felt his way along the 
tunnel until his clothing 
brushed the back of the 
foremost firemen. The 
rescuers pressed close to 
the concrete walls of the 
tunnels, and when one of 





sight of the clerical garb 
of the priest, his face 
lighted up for a moment 
and the firemen halted 
while the priest comforted the men. They 
ceased to cry and to beg and bore up under the 
pain more bravely.” 

“Oh what a pity it is,” commented Father 
Gilbert, “that these secular papers do not tell 
their readers in what this comfort of the 
Church offered to the dying consists: absolu- 
tion from their sins, Holy Viaticum—the Lord 
Himself—and Extreme Unction. If you speak 
of risks and dangers of the priest, why their 
number is legion. There may be a panic in a 
burning building, as, for instance, the fire 
the Iroquois Theatre of Chicago about twenty 


the imprisoned caught | 











sir 
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years ago. On that occasion the priests, with- 
out regard for their lives, were the real heroes 
on the scene. Then, again, there are railroad 
wrecks. I know of a priest who was wrapped 
in wet sacks and shoved under a derailed engine 
to administer the sacraments to the dying en- 
gineer. In times of contagious diseases, too, 
the priest is called. I recall an instance in 
which a priest was summoned to a case of small- 
pox. He prepared the patient for death, con- 
tracted the malady, went home, and died him- 
self. Just last year the papers recorded the 
death of a priest in California who was a victim 
of bubonic plague. It was another case of self- 
sacrifice to the duties of a sick call. Sometimes 
the priest must face insult not only offered to 
himself but also to the Blessed Sacrament which 
he is carrying on his bosom. A priest friend of 
mine had to listen to a tirade against the Eucha- 
ristic Lord and that too in the presence of the 
sacred Host. Again, at times the priest is 
lured forth at night on the pretext of a sick call 
and then waylaid. Possibly you remember the 
case of Father Belknap of Lead, South Dakota, 
who a few years ago was found dead on the 
road, a victim of foul play. About the same 
time a similar case was reported in California. 
Both priests had been summoned to a ‘sick per- 
son.’ I myself whilst carrying the Blessed Sac- 
rament in the dead of night was accosted by a 
man who flashed his light into my face. But 
my fears were soon allayed, for my ‘assailant’ 
was only a Catholic policeman who even apolo- 
gized the next day. Hence in many cities priests 
will answer sick calls at night only when a 
policeman accompanies them.” 

Line winked at Sloan and then interrupted 
Father Gilbert: “Father, did you read of the 
queer case in New York last year?” 

“Do you mean the elevator case?” 

“Yes, I think that’s it.” 

“Oh yes, Father Woods had to provide the 
man under unusual circumstances. Tom Kelley 
had been caught between the elevator and the 
wall before the ¢levator had reached the fifth 
flor. After a hole had been cut through the 
wall, first the ambulance surgeon was squeezed 
through and held by his ankles so as to give 
the unfortunate man a hypodermic to keep him 
alive. Then Father Woods crawled through 
the same opening and, whilst the firemen 
gripped him firmly by the heels, he with head 
down administered the last rites of the Church. 

“These examples of heroism of priests an- 
swering sick calls and bringing the Eucharis- 
tic Lord to the dying could be multiplied over 
and over. The author of ‘Starward and Be- 
yond’ quotes the ‘Flowing Tide’ in which Father 
Geary, a Halifax priest is mentioned. His 
death occurred about 1863. Now he often at- 


tended sick calls at a distance of 100 miles 
from the city without the assistance of a horse 
or vehicle of any kind. He literally had to walk 
the hundred miles and this as often as four 
times a year. Sometimes the snow lay two feet 
deep on the ground and the thermometer regis- 
tered many degrees below zero while a cutting 
blast blew right into his face. All this mat- 
tered little. A human soul was in peril. That 
was enough. 


“The same author cites the instance of the 
Jesuit Father Grassi of Montana who in 1862 
answered a sick call which entailed a horse- 
back ride of 500 miles. 

“In Flanagan’s ‘History of the Church in 
England’ we are told that Bishop Hornyold, a 
vicar apostolic of the eighteenth century, was 
once informed in the midst of a terrible storm 
that one of his flock who was in the distance 
was in danger of death. He immediately set 
out and swam his horse through a river swollen 
with a flood and hence with imminent danger 
of being drowned.” 

“Father, you better not tell our boys of all 
those perils. You won’t get any more priests,” 
interposed Mr. Sloan. 

“No, no! Mr. Sloan, I know our boys better 
than that. Youth is charmed by ideals. If any- 
thing appeals to the boy, it is heroism and es- 
pecially such a heroism in which the Eucharis- 
tic Lord is generally a witness and a companion. 
No real boy will be deterred from the priest- 
hood because he has heard of Father Belknap or 
of the California priest meeting a violent death 
with our Lord on their person. It is He who 
gives this strength to the Catholic priest, and 
on all these occasions the priest is concerned 
more about the Lord’s honor and the salvation 
of immortal souls than about his own personal 
safety.” 

“I am surprised that you never receive a 
false alarm,” remarked Line. 

“Oh, sad to say, such things do happen. But 
woe to the culprits. I referred to the waylaying 
of the two priests and to the insult to a third. 
We are told of one fake sick call which certainly 
acted as a boomerang. The affair took place in 
Hannover in Germany. On a stormy night the 
door bell of a Catholic rectory rang. The priest 
was summoned to a sick man who lived several 
miles away. The dutiful shepherd hastened to 
the church to get the Blessed Sacrament and 
the holy oils and without any misgiving wan- 
dered through the ice and snow to the distant 
village. Deadly tired, he reached his destina- 
tion. There he found a man rather advanced in 
years, sitting in a dim light behind the stove 
smoking his pipe. When asked where the sick 
man was, the smoker replied scornfully: ‘Go 
back home. There is no one sick here. Several 
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years ago you offended me. I then swore re- 
venge. To get this revenge I had you called in 
this kind of weather. This then is the explana- 
tion.’ The priest reflected for a moment and 
then responded: ‘My friend you are really de- 
serving of pity. The wrong which you have 
done to me I fc :give you from my whole heart. 
But take my acvice. Do penance earnestly for 
the insult that you have heaped upon the loving 
God in the Blessed Sacrament and from now 
on pray daily for a happy death so that when 
you really come to die you may not call for a 
priest in vain.’ The priest then went home. A 
few years later another call came from the same 
source, but this time it was meant. The same 
priest hastened to the patient as fast as he 
could, but when he reached the outskirts of the 
village he was told that the man had just died. 
God will not be mocked.” 

At this moment several voices called for Fa- 
ther Gilbert. They were going to stage a fat 
men’s race and desired Father Gilbert to act as 
judge. To the gaiety of the onlookers the would- 


be racers made gigantic efforts amid a profu- 
sion of perspiration. 


Again a call for Father Gilbert. But this 
time for a more serious reason. Far beyond 
Father Gilbert’s parish limits a sick man was 
sinking rapidly. Yet this was the nearest priest 
and no time was to be lost. The zealous pastor 
was pressed to take a lunch before leaving, for 
the trip would be long and weary—ten miles 
by auto and ten more on horseback up a rocky, 
hilly, nay almost impassable road. But no lunch 
for the priest when such an urgent sick cal] 
was on his mind. A later supper, or no supper, 
was secondary to him now. Off he went for the 
Blessed Sacrament to carry our Lord into a 
most forsaken district. 


When the priest had left, Mr. Sloan turned 
to his friend and said: “I recall every word | 
said to you last week. The Good Shepherd still 
lives in His priests who seek the one sheep, lost 
in the desert, to bring it back to the fold, “and 
shirk no sacrifice to attain this end.” 


A Scrap of Paper and Public 


JOHN M. 


EADERS of THE GRAIL for June, 1925, 

must have sensed the timeliness and seri- 
ousness of Mr. Warfield Webb’s article, entitled 
“Moral Poison for Our Youth” and condemna- 
tory of the prevalence and of the evil effects of 
immoral literature. It might be interesting to 
look into a particular phase of this question 
more closely, for the question has many phases. 
Let us eliminate from our brief consideration 
immoral books, immoral magazines and objec- 
tionable magazine-sections and “feature’’-sec- 
tions of our newspapers, and let us give atten- 
tion to the single matter of the newspaper’s way 
of publishing news of crimes. What is the exist- 
ing situation? 

Our American newspapers publish more news 
of crime than do the newspapers of any other 
nation, even as our people commit more crime 
than do the people of any other nation. So the 
public and the press, like the pot and the kettle, 
call each other black. “You publish so much 
crime,” complains the public, “that you mislead 
and corrupt us.” 


“You commit so much crime that we must 
expose you and shame you out of it,” replies the 
press. “And, besides, you like to read crime 
news, and are not honest when you say you do 
not.” 

Which is blacker, the pot or the kettle? Who 
is in the right, the press or the public? 


COONEY 


The public, as a rule, is right at heart. But 
one can be right at heart and wrong in the 
head, oftenest from lack of pertinent knowledge 
and of latitude of view. It is becoming almost 
characteristically American to advocate reme- 
dies too drastic for all detested evils. Prohibi- 
tion is judged by many wise and prudent men to 
be such a remedy for intemperance. A woman 
of some culture said recently in the writer’s 
hearing that any man who took a drink of whis- 
key should drop dead, and that she wished 
everyone that took a drink of whiskey would 
drop dead. Last summer the writer met a man 
who would destroy every cigar, cigarette and 
pipe, every package and leaf of tobacco, yes, 
every plant and seed of tobacco, if he had his 
way. Was this man a “crank”? He was, and 
is, a college president, the majority of whose 
students are preparing for the profession of 
teaching. 


Much in the same frame of mind, a well 
meaning portion of the public call for the total 
exclusion of crime news from the news columns, 
and would be glad to have their will enforced 
upon the press in the form of a prohibitory law. 


What position does the press take? It says, 
first: 

“We must and shall publish news of crime 
because publicity is the greatest deterrent 
from crime.” Secondly: 
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“You, the public, want crime news; and, if 
you do not find it in our paper, you will be- 
come a reader of our competitor’s paper, and 
will soon put us out of business.” 


The first of these replies holds some truth 
and some sincerity; the second, more truth 
and greater sincerity. The best of us must ad- 
mit,—if the best of us be candid,—that fore- 
knowledge of inevitable publicity would pre- 
vent us in large measure from any criminal or 
shameful deed to which we might be inclined or 
tempted. And the best of us must admit also 
that newspaper stories of crime interest us so 
that oftener than not we read such stories first. 
A typical “triangle” case, without, however, 
the frequent concomitant of murder or suicide, 
was the big news recently in a newspaper with 
anormal circulation of fifteen thousand. Dur- 
ing the publication of the scandal, which was 
aired in court, this circulation was increased 
to twenty thousand. Who will say that the five 
thousand additional readers were all of them 
immature, morbid or defective? Who will say 
that among them were no careful, moral men 
and women? Who will say even that among 
them were none who criticises the newspapers 
for publishing just such news? And so the 
newspaper’s defense easily throws off the re- 
formers’ attack. 


The reason for the reformers’ repulse is that 
their attack is ill directed. Instead of storming 
the newspaper citadel at its weakest point, they 
attack where the fortress is impregnable; for 
the truth is, news of crime should be published. 
Politically and legally,—and that is how we 
employ the word, crime is essentially an of- 
fense against the public, and the criminal is 
held to be a public menace: that is why the 
“stick-up’’ man who robs the pedestrian of 
his watch is put away in prison. The “stick- 
up” man plays no favorites; he will rob the 
clerk from the grocery or the teller from the 
bank with equal ‘aplomb,’ and so he is regarded 
as a public menace, and the righteous public 
will hustle him-away and lock him up in a 
penitentiary if they have their way with him,— 
and with the police officers and the courts. As 
the criminal is a public danger, the public has 
aright to protect itself against him; and of 
course ‘forewarned is forearmed,’ and the 
newspaper does a valuable service to the public 
in keeping the public informed of crime and 
criminals,—public dangers,—in their midst. 
Poor as we sometimes regard the protection 
our public officers give us against criminals, 
this protection would doubtless be much poorer 
if the press did not throw upon these officers 
and their work the light of publicity. What is 
true of police officers is just as true of prosecut- 
ing attorneys, judges, jailers, pardon boards 





and governors. Publicity, and sometimes the 
mere fear of publicity, holds them all nearer 
the straight line of their duty to the public. 


Of course, the publication in Maryland of 
news of a murder committed in Nevada might 
possibly be unnecessary for the protection of 
residents of Maryland. The murder was a con- 
cern primarily of the Nevada citizen, police, 
courts. But, even so, the flight of criminals is 
rendered vastly more difficult by the nationwide 
information concerning them spread through 
the press, and their arrest is often brought 
about directly by the activities of the news- 
papers. 

Is there, then, no justification for criticism of 
the newspapers in the handling of crime news? 
There is ample justification for such criticism. 
Criticism should be directed, however, not at 
the fact of publication of the news of crime, 
for the public should be informed of such public 
dangers, but at the manner in which news- 
papers dress up crime news for publication. 
Newspapers sensationalize crime. They “play 
it up,” give it front-page, top-of-column posi- 
tion, and they write over it headlines that 
scream or wail. The more sensational crime 
stories of the day’s grist are singled out for 
special distinction and emphasis. The casual 
reader can scarcely escape the crime news, so 
prominent is it, and so attractively displayed; 
he cannot escape the impression that crime is 
after all a common thing; he cannot escape a 
gradual weakening and lowering of ideals and 
standards. 

But this manner of sensationalizing crime 
news is almost harmless in comparison with 
another. The newspapers go behind the crime, 
which, after all, is a matter of public concern, 
to the private lives of those concerned in the 
crime news, (whether some of these be innocent 
or not), and the private lives of these persons 
is not a matter of public concern. To make the 
matter worse, the newspapers seize upon the 
weaknesses and vices of those involved and 
publish these, rarely if ever their virtues. Crit- 
ics of the newspapers are on firm ground here: 
although any crime is a matter of public con- 
cern and may be fit material for news, private 
vice or weakness is not,—unless some vicious 
practice is dangerously spreading and so be- 
comes a matter of public danger. 

The scandal given the public by these evil 
methods of sensationalizing news of crime is 
undoubtedly a great evil, and in addition to 
scandalizing the reader the newspaper gives 
untold pain every day to those exposed and to 
their innocent relatives and friends. Suicides 
have been known to follow the embarrassment 
and humiliation consequent upon such exposure. 
When a depraved young woman shoots and kills 
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her own mother because the mother endeavors 
to restrain her from a wild life, does any news- 
paper editor thereby acquire a right to publish 
to the world the unfortunate girl’s follies, asso- 
ciates, private letters, secret diaries? Why does 
he do it? We may believe him when he says 
the public wants such matter, although this 
does not justify him in publishing it. We may 
even believe him when he says he hopes by his 
policy to deter others from similar careers of 
crime. Unfortunately, we feel that we have 
his real reason when we reflect that this kind 
of reading matter sells circulation, adds to the 
advertising rate, replenishes the till. 


And still, there are many editors and publish- 
ers who are anxious to do, in this as in other 
matters, what appears to them right. In the 
handling of crime news they have proved it. 
Right now there are American newspapers 
which “segregate” their crime news by confin- 
ing it all to one page or section. There are 
others who are trying out the experiment of 
excluding crime news absolutely from their col- 
umns. Neither experiment will prove a success. 
The ‘segregated’ pages even make it easier for 
the morbidly minded reader to sate his diseased 
appetite. The entire exclusion of news of crime 
gives neither satisfaction nor justice to the 
normal reader. 


Is there a possible manner of publishing news 
of crime so as to help safeguard the public from 
criminals and from delinquency in officers of 
the law and of other public trusts, and at the 
same time spare the reading public the scandal 
that is now to be found in most crime news? 
Theoretically, at least, such a manner of han- 
dling this kind of news is readily to be found. 
The method is, simply to publish the crime and 
to omit any and all impertinent details of vice 
whether closely or remotely connected with it. 
Suppose, for example, a burglar enters a home 
and, when resisted, kills the occupant. The 
newspaper might well inform its readers of the 
fact of the burglary, the time, the place, the 
manner in which the burglar gained entrance, 
the victim’s name and occupation, the members 
of the immediate family, the arrest or the es- 
cape of the burglar, the time set for trial, later 
an account of the trial, the judgment and the 
execution of the judgment, and, in case of the 
burglar’s escape, any news of clues as to his 
probable whereabouts, and what steps are be- 
ing taken by the police for his capture. Good 


newspaper practice requires, of course, the 
withholding of information that would be of as 
great value to the fugitive as to the public. All 
these things the public should have means of 
knowing. The burglar’s past (outside of a pos- 
sible criminal record), his sister’s diary or his 
great-aunt’s love-letters need not be invented 


to give the public joy, nor published, even if 
authentic, to help them apprehend the criminal] 
or to profit by taking warning from his outcast 
state. 

We may better not trust to legislation to bring 
all newspapers to this sane manner of publish. 
ing news of crime. Such legislation in this 
land of the free press would be hard to secure, 
and it would not be a good thing to secure, 
Probably the reform will have to come slowly, 
If the government cannot be better than the 
people, surely the press cannot be better than 
the people, and at present,—we may say it with- 
out excessive modesty,—we American people 
are not paragons of all the virtues. However, 
organizations of various kinds are making 
strong appeals to the press, and the press has 
its ear always open to what the public thinks 
or wishes. A strong organization of all good 
people interested, a sensible and feasible plat- 
form, and then a request for newspapers sup- 
port of this platform, not made with the re 
formers’ usual threats of hell, but sympathet- 
ically and understandingly, would secure the 
most serious consideration from most American 
newspapers and possibly the full change of poli- 
cy desired in the handling of this kind of news, 
Behind all this lies, of course, a moral awaken- 
ing of the people, and behind this again a deeper 
religious life in the people, and behind this so 
very much that this short article is no place 
even to touch on it. 


Our Lady’s Assumption 
CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 
(A painting by Rubens in the Museum of Fine Arts, Brussels.) 


Up to the bliss supernal, 
Up to the glory above, 

Up to her Son eternal, 
Rose Mary up to God’s love. 


Forever past is all sorrow, 
Past now red Calvary’s day; 
Never to come a tomorrow 
To snatch her joys away. 


Queen-crowned because of duty, 
Well done, and nobly true; 
Up, up, she rises in beauty 

To triumphs beyond the blue. 


Though now earth’s woes are ending, 
She will not turn away, 

Forgetting us e’er tending 

Through darkness unto day. 


For she who is a mother, 

Would mother all the earth, 
Would plead with our God-Brother 
To turn our tears to mirth. 
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The Sanctuaries of Our Blessed Lady 
in Jerusalem 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


HE great work of our Redemption, 

wrought by our Blessed Lord, stands in 
Jerusalem so much in the foreground that we 
do not easily think of the connection which the 
holy city has with Our Blessed Lady, except, 
perhaps, in as far as she appears as a partaker 
in the mysteries of the rosary which have their 
scenes there. We picture her to ourselves chief- 
ly as a pilgrim from distant Nazareth, coming 
thence occasionally to the temple for the great 
festivals of the Lord. On the other hand, Holy 
Church sees an intimate spiritual bond between 
Our Lady and Jerusalem, for in the Divine Of- 
fice on her feasts she uses the Psalms that men- 
tion the glory of the city of God and of Mount 
Sion, and applies them to the Blessed Virgin, 
the living temple of the Most High. 


HER SACRED TOMB 


But Jerusalem claims even a very close nat- 
ural relation to the most holy Virgin. She 
names after her the only spring within her 
boundary and also one of her gates, which un- 
fortunately the Western Christians, misled by 
the Greeks, without any reason now call St. 
Stephen’s Gate, whereas the natives, even the 
Mohammedans, continue to call it the “Gate of 
the Lady Mary.” Outside that gate, in the 
Valley of Cedron, close to the Garden of Geth- 
semani, is in the ancient church the spot which 
contained her sacred tomb. From this place her 
glorious body without experiencing corruption 
was taken up into heaven. It was fitting that 
the earthly frame of her who was not touched 
by original sin should also be exempted from 
falling into dust, the penalty of Adam’s fault. 
The venerable church is now unfortunately en- 
tirely in schismatical hands and we Catholics 
must use the so-called “Grotto of the Agony” 
close by as our nearest substitute for celebrat- 
ing the Votive Mass of her glorious Assump- 
tion. This is ali the more regrettable as the 
Church was in the Middle Ages an exclusively 
Catholic Sanctuary, served by Benedictines; 
and even afterwards were we allowed to have 
an altar there. Before the church there is a 
large low-lying court, to which we descend by 
several steps. The small door opens on a long 
flight of steps, so that the floor of the very dark 
church lies on the level of the brook. The site 
of the holy tomb is enclosed by the Greek altar. 


THE CHURCH OF SAINT ANNE 


Returning through the “Lady Mary Gate” to 
the city, we come to the Church of Saint Anne, 
also a sanctuary of our Blessed Lady; for an 
ancient tradition, supported by the testimony of 
the Syrian Doctor of the Church, Saint John of 
Damascus, tells us that in Jerusalem in the 
house of her holy parents which stood here was 
the birthplace of the Mother of God; and Jeru- 
salem considers, therefore, this same spot also 
as the place of her Immaculate Conception. The 
legend which tells us that Saint Joachim was a 
shepherd is not incompatible with the tradi- 
tion; for at that time this site was outside the 
city and the name of “Sheep Pond,” given to 
the adjacent pool, points to pastures in the 
neighborhood. This wonderful pool, which 
was recently excavated, is mentioned by Saint 
John as the one into which daily an Angel de- 
scended in order to move the waters and there- 
by give it such miraculous powers that the first 
sick person who entered it was cured. But 
what were these miraculous cures compared 
with that unique miracle of grace, wrought in 
the soul of our Lady in her Immaculate Concep- 
tion? 

The church, which encloses the paternal house 
of the Blessed Mother of God, is a Crusader’s 
building in which the Western architecture of 
the time is well adapted to the material, the 
scenery, and the climate of the country. It 
owes its preservation to the fact that it served 
long as a Mohammedan school. In the middle 
of the past century it was given by the Sultan 
to the French government, by whom it was re- 
stored and refurnished, and it is now the church 
of the Greek Catholic Seminary, managed by 
the White Fathers. 


Owing to the large amount of rubbish which 
has also here accumulated, the level of the 
Church is much higher than that of Joachim’s 
house. A flight of steps leads down to the 
altar of Our Lady under the choir of the church 
which marks her birthplace. Of course the 
feasts of our Lady’s Nativity and Immaculate 
Conception, with that of Saint Anne, are days 
of great solemnity here, and many priests flock 
here to honour the mother of God by celebrat- 
ing holy Mass on the sacred spot. The liturgical 
texts receive a more impressive character from 
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the place and the surroundings; that here she 
was clothed with the garments of salvation 
and the robe of justice so that she might be- 
come the bride of the Holy Ghost and a worthy 
tabernacle of the incarnate Son of God; that 
here by her exemption from sin she has crushed 
the head of the serpent, and thereby has become 
in a higher sense than Judith, who had be- 
headed the hostile Holofernes, the cause of joy 
for the new chosen people of God, and the glory 
of the new Jerusalem on earth, the Church of 
God. 
THE TEMPLE MOUNTAIN 


By celebrating the feast of the Presentation 
of our Blessed Lady on November 21st, holy 
Church approves of the ancient tradition that 
like Samuel of old so our Blessed Lady too was 
as a tender child destined by her holy parents 
to the special service of God in the holy place. 
A number of virgins under the care of a matron 
lived in the neighborhood of the Temple in or- 
der to make or clean the garments and hangings 
for the use of the priests or the decoration of 
the sanctuary. Their abode seems to have been, 
like that of the Levites on duty, the hill of 
Ophel, the continuation of the Temple Mountain 
towards South. On this account was the only 
spring of the city, which lies below the Ophel, 
called like that at Nazareth “the spring of the 
Lady Mary,” because it was believed, that dur- 
ing her youthful service in the Temple she 
would occasionally descend there to fetch water. 
How delightful it must have been for her, to 
dwell so near to the most sacred spot in the 
Holy Land, and to contribute, with the work of 
her hand, directly to the service of God and the 
beauty of His house; for in this regard she 
surpassed the zeal of her forefather David. 
This blessed time came to an end with her 
espousals to Saint Joseph. As we know from 
her words at the Annunciation that she had 
vowed her chastity to God, we understand that 
her betrothal was not at all according to her 
mind. She would have preferred to remain 
unmarried in order to serve the future Mother 
of God, never dreaming that she herself was 
chosen for that sublime dignity. But then, as 
now, engagements in those countries are simply 
settled by the father or guardian, and her con- 
sent became a matter of conscientious duty. 
The great painter Raphael has represented her 
espousals; the building in the background of 
the picture, however, bears no resemblance to 
the old Jewish temple but rather to the Mosque 
of the Rock, erected by a Sultan (not Omar) 
over the rock, which in Mary’s time formed the 
base of the altar of sacrifice in the inner court 
of the Temple area; at any rate the picture 
conveys a good idea of the appearance of that 
court in our days. 


The same court was also the scene of the pres. 
entation of our Lord and of his finding after 
the three days’ loss. It must have been a great 
joy for our holy Mother to visit on the great 
feasts the scene of her happy and holy early 
days; but the fact, that the fourth and the 
fifth joyful mysteries of the holy rosary are also 
counted as her first and her third great sorrovw, 
makes us realize that Our Lady, too, had to take 
up her cross daily and to tread the hard road 
which alone leads to lasting and unmixed joy 
and happiness. This fact is driven home to us 
still more if we follow her. 


ON THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


When we turn from the Temple area towards 
West and descend into the valley, which sepa- 
rates the Mountain of the Temple from that of 
the old city, we come to the Church of Our 
Sorrowful Lady, which belongs to the Catholic 
Armenians. Here is the fourth Station of the 
Cross, our Lord’s meeting with His holy Moth. 
er. She had descended from Mount Sion and 
came across Him just before He ascended the 
height of Calvary. The usual weekly proces- 
sion along the Way of the Cross on Friday af- 
ternoon does not enter this sanctuary; but it 
is easily accessible at other times. The altar 
of Our Lady of Sorrows is also here in the crypt 
of the pretty church, in which the services are 
performed in the Armenian rite and language, 
and which serves as the parish church of the 
180 Catholic Armenians in Jerusalem. 


Following the “Via Dolorosa” we find an altar 
of our Lady in the Chapel of Calvary, standing 
between the eleventh and the twelfth station, 
and forming itself the thirteenth. The shrine 
of this chapel consists of a silver bust of the 
Mother of Sorrows pierced by a sword. Here 
the Mass of the Seven Dolors can be celebrated 
nearly every day in the year, and all the pilgrim 
priests try to pay this honor to our Lady, in 
gratitude for all the pain she suffered with our 
Lord for our eternal salvation, and for the grac- 
es she has obtained for us by virtue of these 
sufferings. 


ON MOUNT SION 


The house of the Last Supper was after our 
Lord’s death the rallying place of the dispersed 
disciples and of the holy women. From thence 
did the latter start early on the Easter morn- 
ing for the purpose of annointing the sacred 
body, and when they found the tomb empty, 
they went back there, where they were certain 
to find the Apostles, to whom they reported the 
fact. As our Lord had not too many rich 
friends in Jerusaiem, the tradition, that this 
same house was also the meeting place of the 
Apostles and disciples after their return from 
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Galilee, the scene of Pentecost, and also the 
first Christian Church, is confirmed by the de- 
tails given in holy writ. Both the disciples of 
Emaus as well as Saint Peter, after his miracu- 
lous delivery from prison, had no hesitation of 
knocking there late at night. On the latter oc- 
casion John Mark, i. e., the holy Evangelist, is 
named as the proprietor of the house, which 
must have had a room to hold at least 120 peo- 
ple, and to which belonged also the farm of 
Gethsemani. To that farm the youthful son 
had been sent for the night with the male 
guests, a fact which Judas knew from experi- 
ence; and Saint Mark would naturally mention 
his presence as the youth who wanted to see 
what the tumult was for, and ran away when 
one of the servants took hold of him. (14: 51.) 


As our Blessed Lady stood under the cross 
with the holy women and Saint John, she must 
also have been in their company until Easter; 
for Saint John came from thence with Saint 
Peter to the holy sepulchre on Easter morning. 
We may ask: “Why did she not go on Easter 
morning for the anointing?” The answer is, 
that, whereas none of the disciples, not even 
John (20:9) hoped any more for the resurrec- 
tion, Our Lady’s confidence was never shaken ; 
she would therefore not offer to go on a useless 
errand which showed at the same time want of 
faith, and the holy women naturally would not 
press her to accompany them, fearing lest the 
sight might distress the heart of the bereaved 
Mother, and thus she alone expected the ap- 
pearance of her risen Son on Easter morning. 
We need not wonder that that glorious event is 
not mentioned in the holy Gospels; the fact 
itself is too obvious, and the circumstances were 
too intimate a subject for publication by our 
Blessed Lady. 


The house of the Cenacle became eventually 
the common dwelling place of the Apostles, and, 
as our Blessed Lady stood under the care of 
Saint John, we easily understand that the pious 
parents of the Evangelist would be delighted to 
show unlimited hospitality also to the Mother of 
God, until her holy death. This was not 
brought about by an ordinary illness, but rather 
by a longing desire to be with Christ; although 
she was willing for the sake of the infant 
Church to stay on earth, so as to encourage the 
Apostles and to give to the first Christians the 
example of charity, piety, and especially humble 
submission to the authority of the Apostles as if 
she were an ordinary member of the Church. 
Her share in the sufferings of the persecuted 
faithful, her virtuous life and her daily par- 
taking of the Holy Eucharist, completed in her 
soul that marvelous work of her eminent sanc- 
tification which had begun in the holy city with 
her Immaculate Conception; and thus Mount 


Sion is also on her account one of the great 
sanctuaries of Jerusalem. 

The site of the Cenacle, which formed the 
right aisle of the large, now destroyed Church 
of Sion, and that of the central aisle, which was 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost, are now in Mos- 
lem hands; but part of the ground, occupied 
by the left aisle and dedicated to our Blessed 
Lady, is now occupied by the Catholic Church 
which was built by the German Palistina-Ve- 
rein. The place was obtained in the year 1900 
with the Sultan’s permission through the in- 
fluence of Kaiser Wilhelm II, who also paid the 
proprietors for it and offered it to the German 
Catholics. The Church and the adjoining small 
Monastery, occupied since 1906 by the Benedic- 
tines of Beuron, is built of solid stone and its 
tower, containing five bells, is the most promi- 
nent building of South Jerusalem. Inside, the 
Church is still unfinished, with the exception 
of two side altars. As the exact spot of our 
Lady’s death is not known, (except perhaps to 
some garrulous guides,) there is a space sur- 
rounded by carved pillars in the beautiful crypt 
reserved for a memorial altar of her holy de- 
parture. This spot has for centuries borne the 
name of “Dormitio” or the “Falling Asleep of 
the Blessed Virgin.” 

When pilgrim priests have celebrated holy 
Mass in the other sanctuaries, they usually come 
repeatedly to the Dormitio to honour also our 
Blessed Lady. Besides, until the Cenacle is re- 
stored to Catholic worship, this church enjoys 
certain privileges, viz., that the Votive Masses 
of the Holy Eucharist and of the Holy Ghost 
can be celebrated here almost daily, this being 
the nearest Catholic place of worship. Thus 
the Dormitio is the place of honour not only of 
the most pure Mother of God, but also of the 
Eucharistic Son of God, who received His flesh 
through her, and of the Holy Ghost through 
whose power the great mystery of the Incarna- 
tion was brought about. 


Nothing teaches us humility so much as the 
Blessed Sacrament.—Faber. 


Sailor’s Song 
GEORGE SHUSTER 


The stars look very old and wise: 

At home a lean wolf claws the snow 
And towards the wild, pine-clotted skies 
Lean, tangled woodland pathways go. 


Oh, very old and wise, the stars 
Are careless how their course is run. 
And I? Though night about my spars 


Hang thick, I sail into the Sun! 
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Lives Touching 


MARY E. MANNIX 


Chapter 4 
MEETING AND PARTING 


FTER the Armistice had been declared,— 

and he had returned from France, where 
he had done efficient service in the United 
States Engineering Corps,—Wellington was in 
Washington. 

One evening, passing St. Matthews, he went 
in; after a short visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, he crossed the aisle to St. Anthony’s 
shrine. There in front of the altar a lady was 
kneeling. Her figure seemed familiar to him, 
yet he did not recognize it as that of any Wash- 
ington acquaintance. Later, at the head of the 
steps, he paused, looking up and down the 
street, uncertain whether to go to his club to 
dine, or take a short stroll about Dupont Circle, 
as it was somewhat early for dinner. 

He heard a step behind him and moved to 
make way for the person who was leaving the 
church. Turning, he came face to face with 
Sefiora Alvarez; he was almost stunned, but 
it was with a feeling of great pleasure and 
satisfaction that he held out his hand. 

Impulsively, she extended both of hers. Her 
beautiful face beamed with smiles, her dark 
eyes sparkled, she was the first to speak: 

“We meet again, Sefior,” she exclaimed, “how 
glad I am.” 

“And I,” he responded, “how are you here, 
and how long have you been in Washington ?” 

“Six months,” she said, as they began to de- 

scend the steps, “I am with the family of the 
-Chilian Minister, whose wife is my cousin. I 
have been teaching English to the children, and 
at the same time improving in it myself. Do I 
not speak well?” 

“Perfectly well,” he replied, “there is scarce- 
ly a trace of accent.” 

They had reached the sidewalk. 

“Over yonder,” she said, “is my home, but,” 
she added, “shall we walk a little? The evening 
is so beautiful.” 

“Come over to the square,” he said, “it is 
quiet there and we can talk.” 

“Oh I am so glad, so glad,” she repeated, “to 
have met you again. I never expected to see 
you again, Sefior, and there was something I 
wished to say to you before, but we will speak 
of that later.” 

He suddenly felt a qualm of apprehension, 
which surprised him. 

Was she about to be married again? 
beautiful woman, whose loveliness had 


This 
in- 


creased with maturity during the five years 
which had passed since that fatal night at the 
rancho? 

He had never written. What must she have 
thought of him? How unsympathetic, how dis- 
courteous his conduct must have appeared to 
her. He felt deeply ashamed, but there was no 
possible apology for what he had omitted to do. 

As they walked, and he looked into her up- 
turned face, he wondered that he had never be- 
fore really appreciated its singular beauty. He 
was glad to observe that every trace of sadness 
had vanished from it. She looked like a very 
happy woman to whom life has offered, or is 
about to offer, all that she could desire. 

He made no effort to analyse the new feeling 
which began to take possession of him, his soul 
was touched, his heart aglow with emotion; 
several times he was on the point of asking her 
a question, but something restrained him. When 
they were seated on the bench in the park, he 
could refrain no longer. 

“Senora,”. he said, “pardon me, but have you 
married again?” 

“Oh no,” she replied, her face growing very 
serious. 

“Would you marry again?” he asked. 

She looked astonished and drew back. 

“Oh no, Senior,” she replied, “my thoughts are 
very far from marriage, but tell me, Sefior, how 
did you know that my husband had died?” 

He hesitated; evidently she was not aware 
that he had heard of the tragedy so soon after 
its occurrence. It was better, he thought, that 
he should not tell her how near he had been to 
her at that fatal time. 

“T heard of it somewhere, somehow, a short 
time after it happened.” 

“Did you read of it in the papers?” 
quired. 

“No,” he replied, truthfully, “I did not.” 

“It was sudden, an accident, shortly after you 
had been there,” she continued. “Things are 
so slow in our country, that it has taken me al- 
most ever since to arrange my business affairs, 
and my future.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“Senora, in early life I had a great sorrow, 
from which I thought I could never recover. I 
lost my young wife whom I tenderly loved. I 
have not forgotten her, I shall never forget her, 
but time has softened the great grief I once felt 
at her loss. A blessed healer is time, Sefiora. I 
feel that you could fill that empty niche in my 
life, that we could be congenial companions, 
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garing all that the world might offer us,— 
either of joy or sorrow.—Could you not think 
of it, Sefora?” 

“No, oh no,” she said again, very slowly, as 
though hesitating to inflict pain upon her listen- 
er, “I thank you for the honor you have done 
me, but as I said a moment ago, my thoughts 
are very far from marriage.” 

“Tomorrow, Sefior, I enter the novitiate of 
the Sisters of the Visitation. Unlike most or- 
ders, they receive widows, as probably you are 
aware. That has been the dream of my life, the 
desire of my heart, since the day that my feet 
first crossed the threshold of the ‘Sacre Coeur,’ 
where I spent two happy years. For a long 
time it seemed that God would not grant me this 
desire, but the hour came when the way was 
open to me to fulfil it, and tomorrow will usher 
in, I hope, the beginning of a life for which I 
have always longed.” 

“T have nothing to say, Sefiora,” replied Wel- 
lington, “you are about to accomplish that, 
which for many years has been the wish of your 
faithful, long-suffering heart.” 

“Sefior,” she said, “once I was about to make 
to you a little explanation. On the day before 
you left San Juan de la Cruz I was in despair 
at the thought of the destiny that awaitéd me. 
You may imagine that I was almost beside my- 
self when the sudden thought came to me to 
ask you if you had not a mother or a sister 
somewhere to whom I might flee, to whom you 
might assist me to go, to escape the marriage 
that I detested; it was but a momentary 
thought, Sefior. Immediately I realized what 
it would be to ask of you such a favor, and what 
would be the consequences to my poor grand- 
father, should I make a flight so ignoble; and 
there was something in the expression of your 
face which made me feel that in some way, I 
have never been able to guess how, you misun- 
derstood me. Am I right, Sefor? What was 
it?” 

He looked into her candid eyes; his own could 
scarcely meet their innocent, inquiring gaze. 

“Sefiora,”-he said, (and heaven must have 
forgiven him the evasion), “you were excited at 
the time, your feelings in a turmoil. I could 
never have misunderstood you, and it was so 
long ago, the incident of a moment, I am sorry 
it should ever have disturbed you.” 

She looked relieved. 

“I believe you,” she replied, “and at any 
event it was but a trifle. See, it is growing 
dark,” she continued, “they will be wondering 
why I have stayed so late.” 

They arose and walked across the square to 
her cousin’s house. Not a word was uttered 
until they reached the foot of the steps, then 
she held out her hand; he took it, pressed it 


warmly, and with a low 
walked away. 
* ok * * * 


It was some time before Wellington could 
compose his thoughts; what had occurred in 
the space of the last hour had been so sudden, 
so unexpected, that it scarcely seemed like real- 
ity, and it was over. 

Three times their paths had crossed, and now 
she had gone out of his life forever; it was a 
satisfaction to him (whose ideal of her had been 
so high,) to know that she never had had but 
one hope, one purpose; that not for a single 
moment had her young heart been touched by 
the human emotion, which he had imagined had 
held it for at least a short time. 

As his thoughts resumed their normal condi- 
tion, he said to himself: 

“It is better so; she will always stand alone 
for me as the ideal woman whom earthly pas- 
sion had never touched, because heavenly devo- 
tion had supremely claimed it.” 

“As for me,” he thought, “life will still go 
on as it has done for many years. For one 
moment I thought to alter it, to beautify it, but 
it was not to be. Henceforth I shall mingle 
with my fellows as I have long done, a part of 
the throng in which I move, but yet outside of 
it, ‘c’est fini.’ ” 

He looked up to see the lights blazing from 
the large building in front of him; he had 
walked further than he had supposed, and turn- 
ing in at his club, he made a very good dinner. 

* * cg * ba 


One night in the following May, Wellington 
attended a musicale at the home of one of the 
Senators; during an intermission he was at- 
tracted by the voice of a lady behind him; it 
was low and sweet, but so clear and well modu- 
lated that he could hear every word she said to 
her companion, another woman: 

“T am a little sad tonight,” she was saying, 
“this morning I attended a reception at the 
Convent of the Visitation. I went to see a once 
dear friend receive the habit of the order. When 
I was a little girl of twelve, at the ‘Sacre Coeur,’ 
in New Orleans, she came from Mexico to 
school, not knowing a word of English. She 
was, I think, about sixteen at that time, beauti- 
ful, amiable, and adorable. With the devotion 
that young girls often feel for companions sev- 
eral years older than themselves, I gave her my 
whole heart. 

“Ysabelle Britomartes was a delightful crea- 
ture, everyone lover her. In a very short time 
she learned English, and she had a magnificent 
voice. She remained at the convent two years 
and then returned to Mexico. She was married, 
I am told by her relatives, to a man entirely 


“God bless you,” 
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unworthy of her, one who already had had two 
Wives.” 

“Last Summer I met her unexpectedly here 
in Washington. She was a widow, and, I fancy, 
need not long have remained one, if it had not 
been her purpose to become a religious. Today, 
as I have told you, she was received as a novice, 
and I thought her, even in her somber black 
robes, the most beautiful thing I had ever seen 
in this world.” 

The speaker paused, the music began, but 
Wellington heard little of it. His thoughts were 
on the ceremony which had that day removed 
Ysabelle from all participation in the cares and 
trials of the outside world, but they also dwelt 
on the voice he had just heard, so remarkable, 
sweet and musical. 

“It must belong,” he reflected, “to one whose 
outward form would be equally attractive.” 

Careful to permit the two ladies to precede 
him, in leaving their seats, he saw that they 
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were both comparatively young, handsome, and 
faultlessly attired. He selected the taller of the 
two as the owner of the beautiful voice, and he 
was not mistaken, for, as they passed dow 
the aisle with Wellington very close behind 
them, she stopped and spoke to their hostess, 
whom Wellington presently approached. After 
a few words of greeting, he asked: 

“Mrs. H., who is that lady who has _ just 
spoken to you?” 

“Oh, that is Mrs. R., widow of Colonel R.,” 
she replied, “who was killed in France. She 
is a charming woman.” 

“Will you present me?” 
ton. 

“With pleasure,” replied the hostess. 

Half an hour later, Wellington was seated 
vis-a-vis with the lady of the beautiful voice, 
talking of Ysabelle Britomartes. 

Before the end of the year they were married. 


inquired Welling. 


The Art Gallery of the University 
of Notre Dame 


HARRY W. FLANNERY 


HE art gallery of the University of Notre 

Dame, though for its collection of old 
masters second in the United States only to the 
Metropolitan Art Gallery of New York, is 
not well known. Accounts of the _pic- 
tures in the gallery have not filled the 
pages of art journals, magazines, and 
newspapers; the story of the gallery has been 
carried almost exclusively by the tongues of 
enthusiastic people who have seen and appre- 
ciated the valuable collection. Almost every 
visitor to the university pays a visit to the gal- 
lery, for it is one of the first places to which 
his attention is called. It is, then, strange that 
printed descriptions of the gallery are not more 
numerous. Of the few articles that have been 
printed, many have contained exaggeratively 
false information; therefore an earnest en- 
deavor has been made to make this article, 
based on the catalogue of the gallery, just com- 
piled, though not yet printed, as temperate and 
accurate as possible. 

Famous paintings of great value are included 
in the gallery. Art lovers thrill at the mention 
of the names of some of the artists who are re- 
presented there: Murillo, of the Spanish school; 
Carlo Maratta, of the Roman; Dominico Do- 
minechino and Guido Reni, of the Bolognese; 
Van Dyck, of the Flemish; Gherardo dalle 
Notti, of the Dutch; Correggio, of the Floren- 


tine; Paola, called Veronese; Tintoretto; 
Guercino; the two Poussins and Vernay, of the 
Barbizon painters, and many others. These 
are old masters, but there are moderns there, 
too, and though not in great number, their rep- 
resentation is growing. T. Dart Walker's, 
“The Sun Worshippers,” is a resplendently rich 
picture that fascinates every beholder. Eliza- 
beth Nourse, Laetare medalist, is represented 
with “La Mere,” a picture of her favorite 
theme, motherhood. Jacek Malczewski’s 
“Death of a Polish Exile” won a gold medal 
at the Chicago Exposition in 1893. G. P. A. 
Healy has several portraits there. Luigi Gre 
gori, the first director of the gallery, has a self- 
portrait and Dom Gregory Gerrer, O. S. B., 
who now has charge of the gallery, has a por- 
trait there of the late Dr. J. B. Murphy. The 
portrait of Sitting Bull by Louis Betts, R. A, 
and the self-portrait by Paul Henry Wood, are 
other notable moderns. 


The gallery is quite recent. Until the erec- 
tion of the new Notre Dame Library in 1917 
the pictures had no fixed home. They hung in 
long, dark corridors of university buildings, 
scattered over the big campus. Gifts, notably 
by Napoleon III, a close friend of the Very Rev. 
Edward Sorin, founder of the university, began 
the collection which is now grouped in well- 
fitted rooms in the new building. A system of 
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reflected lights splendidly illumine the pictures 
and visitors are admitted with a guide at set 
hours every day. 

The first great impetus to the work came 
with the coming of Luigi Gregori, one of the 
greatest of modern Italian masters, in the last 
quarter of the past century. Gregori was paint- 
er at the Vatican in Rome for many years, and 
came to Notre Dame to decorate the church 
walls. His beautiful work there and in the Ad- 
ministration Building are a glorious testament 
to his genius. He was a careful artist, deft 
with color and pleasing in design. He was ac- 
customed to place faces of his acquaintances as 
characters in his paintings and so a Rev. Louis 
Neyron appears in “The Death of Columbus,” 
one of the Columbian frescoes in the Admini- 
stration Building; himself and Rev. Nicholas 
Stoffel, professor of Greek at the University, ap- 
pear in the “Return of Columbus,” another of 
the series, and used for the ten-cent stamp de- 
sign at the time of the Columbian Exposition ; 
Professor Edwards gazes out to sea, Professor 
Lyons and Professors Stace, author of “Vapid 
Vaporings,” and all of Notre Dame, kneel be- 
fore Columbus, in the “Discovery of Land”; 
and it is said that a brother in the community 
house at Notre Dame was pictured as Simon of 
Cyrene of the stations in the church (one can 
picture that brother’s confusion when he came 
to say that fifth station). 

On the ceiling of the nave in the church Gre- 
gori painted angels flying in a field of blue stud- 
ded with stars of gold. On the slanting parts 
of the ceiling he painted saints, evangelists, 
and prophets; Moses, David, Jeremiah, and 
Daniel. The prophets are seated on clouds 
against a background ot gold mosaic. Scenes 
from the life of the Blessed Virgin also are 
depicted on the ceiling. The Stations of the 
Cross are in Gothic frames, trimmed with gild- 
edgables and pinnacles. On the rear walls are 
two large mural paintings. One represents the 
children of Israel attacked in the desert by 
serpents. Moses is pointing to the brazen ser- 
penton a crass. Some look beseechingly at the 
serpent in order to be released from their tor- 
ment; others writhe on the ground in desper- 
ate anguish. The other painting, representing 
St. Peter of failing faith, faltering beneath the 
waves, was painted to commemorate the rescue 
of Father Sorin from drowning on the steamer 
L’Amerique. 

In addition to the Columbian series in the 
Administration Building and the work in the 
church, Gregori also painted the rotunda of the 
dome of that building, many mural portraits, 
and several framed portraits that hang in the 
Library. His “Nativity,” a beautiful study of 
the birth of the Infant, around which stand 


and kneel reverent sheperds, the adoring wise 
men, St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin, hangs 
in the reference room of the University library. 


The paintings selected for the gallery by Gre- 
gori and those who assisted him, are charac- 
teristic. There are no studies of vulgar pas- 
sion, no nimble dancing nymphs, no sensuous 
Spanish women swaying to the clangs of casta- 
nets and the whine of guitars. The Notre Dame 
collection is all moral. Almost the only nude, 
“Susanna at the Bath,” by a painter of the 
Venetian school, once attributed to Tintoretto, 
is treated realistically, but sympathetically and 
not sensuously. Most of the paintings have re- 
ligious subjects. There are crucifixions, holy 
families, madonnas, saints, prophets, shep- 
herds, monks, Biblical incidents, and in other 
classes, portraits, landscapes, battles, historical 
and imaginary incidents and scenes. Giorgione 
(1477-1511), of the Venetian school, pictures 
the “Rest in Flight” of the holy family in 
Egypt; an unknown painter of the French 
school pictures “Judith with Head of Holofer- 
nes,” a rich study in brilliant colors and forms; 
there is a “Madonna of the Green Cushion,” 
a “Mater Dolorosa,” a poignantly sorrowful 
head by Guido Reni (1575-1642); “Madonna 
with Saints,” a “Madonna of the Oak,” of the 
Roman school; a “Madonna of the Annuncia- 
tion,” of the Florentine school, several Madon- 
nas and saints, several deaths of the Virgin, 
and the like. John the Baptist is pictured by 
many, among them, one by an artist of the 
school of Bologna, one by Salviati (1520-1575), 
Venetian school; one by Luca Giordano, Guer- 
cino, (1629-1704); and one by Carlo Maraita 
(1625-1713), Roman school. Mary Magdalen 
has been painted by Bartolomeo Schidone 
(1580-1615), school of Lombardy; by Guido 
Reni, Francesco Romanelli, of the Italian 
school; and Gherardo dalle Notti (1590-1656), 
of the Dutch school. The crucifixion is another 
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favorite subject. A Neapolitan painter, Cres- 
centio, has painted it on wood instead of can- 
vas; another of the same period, Jan van 
Conixloo, has also made it his subject; it is 
also the subject of two attributed to Guido Reni, 
one by a painter of the Umbrian school, and 
one by Van Dyck (1599-1641) of the Flemish 
school. 

The Van Dyck has a romantic history. It 
was originally in the chapel of the Dominican 
nuns of Antwerp. It was there just twenty 
years after completion by Van Dyck when it 
was seized by a soldier in a band of Spanish 
mercenaries. It was taken to Madrid with the 
thief and sold to Don Miguel Cortozo, a grandee 
of Spain, and an enthusiastic art collector. 
After hanging in his castle for a century, it 
was stolen during an invasion of Spain by one 
of Napoleon’s generals. For saving his life at 
Austerlitz, the general gave it to a soldier in his 
brigade. The soldier, Guillemont, an amateur 
painter, recognized the excellence of the work, 
and fearing to trust it exposed in his home, 
overlaid it with a cheap portrait of Emperor 
Napoleon. Without revealing the secret, he 
died. The painting was subsequently presented 
to Notre Dame by the emperor, and in 1887 the 
painting was being cleaned when an edge of the 
overlaid painting turned up and disclosed the 
picture by the famous Van Dyck. 

The actual value of the painting was not im- 
mediately realized. In 1912 an expert on the 
old masters in charge of the Frick collection at 
Philadelphia, made a thorough study of the 
canvas, pronounced it a Van Dyck master- 
piece, and made an offer of $90,000 for the 
work. Later valuations have risen above this 
figure, but no offers have induced Notre Dame 
to sacrifice the painting. 

In the background of the picture of the cru- 
cified Christ are many seraphim against a 
troubled sky, while at the foot of the cross is 
the weeping Mary Magdalen. It is interesting 
to note that she is dressed in the style of the 
period of the artist, a convention observed by 
many artists at many periods. The picture is 
one of the best visualizations of the passion of 
the Saviour to be seen in America. Van Dyck 
brings out the figure of the dead Christ with 
perfect realism. Coagulated blood, saggy 
limpness of features, complete relaxation of 
body muscles and bluish paleness of lifeless 
flesh, make it a notable painting. 

Other pictures of the crucifixion in the gal- 
lery are more naturalistic. The body of the 
Christ in some of them are even more lividly 
blue, natural and powerful, impressively real, 
and, perhaps, some might say, too strikingly so, 
but they picture a Christ who has been dead a 
longer time, and even, in some cases, one has 


been taken down from the cross. One such by 
Guido Reni (1575-1642) is notably affecting. 


The only existing likeness of Mary Queen of 
Scots, taken from actual life, also hangs in the 
gallery. 
dallion. The St. Cecilia, by an unknown artist 
of the Florentine school, is a beautiful picture 
in radiant color of the saintly musician at her 
piano. It is a remarkably human work, and to 
some it is even more likable than the usual pic. 
turization of this saint. 


Corot, the most famous of landscape artists, 
of whom it has been said that if all the pictures 
attributed to him were really his, he must 
never have eaten, slept, or spent a leisure mo- 
ment. 
by Poussin, whose work is remarkably like Cor. 


ot’s,so much so that his signature has often been | 


painted out and Corot’s painted in, thus rais- 
ing the market value. 


There are two Veronese at Notre Dame, 
Paola Caliari, called Veronese (1528-1588), is 
represented by a “Madonna with Saints,” anda 
“St. Agnes.” Some of the other important 
paintings by old masters include one of St. 
William, O. S. B., at Monte Vergine near Na- 
ples, taking the monastic habit, by Barbieri, 
called Guercino (1590-1666), and also by him, 
“Abraham Sacrificing Isaac,” and “Our Sayv- 
iour at the Well’; “Deposition,” by Pierre 
Narcisse Baron (1774-1833), French school; 
“The Pool of Healing,” by Jacobo Robusti, 
called Tintoretto, (1518-1594) ; and heads of 
St. James the Younger, St. Paul, St. Bartholo- 
mew, and St. Peter, remarkable studies; “St. 
Margaret of Cortona,” by Dominico Domenichi- 
no (1581-1641), etc. There is a water color 
original of the eastern portico of the White 
House done by Jules Guerin, and also a wood 
carving of the head of Christ, by Anton Lang, 
the celebrated worker in wood and the Christus 
of the Oberammergau Passion Play, in all about 
two hundred pictures. 


Notable among the moderns is “The Death of 
a Polish Exile” by Jacek Malczewski. Sympa- 
thetic feeling for the sufferings of the op- 
pressed people of Poland likely influenced Mal- 
ezewski to paint this touching picture. A group 
of Poles, four men and a woman, are being 
exiled to Siberia. The woman, a mere girl, is 
dying on a rude bed of boards, covered with a 
crude robe. A man, evidently her husband, 
is prostrate with grief at the foot of the bed, 
while three other exiles look on in pity. An 
old priest, breviary in hand, stands with his 
head strained forward to see the face of the dy- 
ing girl. In the background waits an impatient 
guard. Through a barred window at an upper 
corner comes the bloody glare of a setting Are- 
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tic sun. The picture is remarkable for its fine 
detail, strong modeling, and poignant feeling. 


Of all the pictures in the gallery “The Sun 
Worshippers,” by T. Dart Walker, is most ex- 
quisitely delightful. It is a delicate study in 
subtle colors of a group of Arabian figures, two 
trumpeters, a young man with a musical instru- 
ment, and a girl. They are seated on a slab atop 
a high temple, silhouetted against an azure sky, 
while down in the far distance one sees the city. 
The grace of all of the figures is charming. 
Walker’s composition is perfect, and his color is 
even more delightfully fantastical than that of 
Maxfield Parrish. The picture won a place in 
the Salon, Paris, in 1891. It is remarkable in 
poetic appeal. 


A catalogue of the gallery is now almost 
ready for the printers. Father Gregory, a na- 


tional authority on paintings, is still working 
on it. He has become famous for his familiari- 
ty with the characteristics of the old masters, 
and has often been called upon to determine 
the genuineness of accredited paintings. He is 
teaching in the Notre Dame summer school, and 
with Professor Ernest T. Thompson, head of 
the art department, an artist skilled particu- 
larly in mural decorations, the art reputation 
of Notre Dame will grow. In a recent article 
Mr. Thompson said, “With its picturesque sur- 
roundings and atmosphere, Notre Dame radi- 
ates the very spirit of art. Graced with such 
a close association with the Church, and freed 
from the commercial atmosphere of the present- 
day art school, Notre Dame with its beautiful 
traditions surely has a most potential future 
in art.” Surely the inspiration of these many 
old masters will do much to assist that future. 


Catsup 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


ON /PICHAEL would like to take drawing 

lessons,” said Momma. “He wants to 

be one of these cartoonists. You should see the 

picture he drew already of Izzy Goldstein and 

his papers. I don’t know when I’ve laughed so.” 

Poppa ignored the latter part of her speech 
but made haste to reply to the former. 

“Drawing lessons, is it?” asked Mr. Schwag- 
horn, with fine scorn, “And why should I be 
spending my money to teach him to draw fool- 
ish pictures for foolish people to laugh at? I 
cannot draw,” complacently, “and yet I make a 
good living for my family. Drawing is all 
foolishness. You, Michael,” he glowered at the 
boy over the top of the evening paper which 
had been absorbing his attention to the detri- 
ment of his supper, “You should be making 
more money on your paper route. You will 
not be a business man. Jacob Goldstein did 
tell me today that his boy has three new custom- 
ers already. .Why not. you? For supper you 
are ten minutes late and the tomatoes must be 
picked and the pickles. Momma will do pickles 
tomorrow.” 

Michael carefully removed the jacket from a 
too hot potato by the simple expedient of cutting 
it through the middle and squeezing the halves 
until the edible portion popped out. One sec- 
tion popped too far and landed in his dish of 
apple sauce. From the tail of his eye Michael 
stole a glance at his paternal parent to view the 
effect of this unlooked for contretemps, but Mr. 
Schwaghorn had returned to his papers. Gin- 
gerly Michael fished out the potato, restored it 
to his plate, and attacked it with his fork. If 


Momma had noted the incident she did not heed 
it. She was thinking of pickles. Through the 
window came the smell of spices and vinegar 
and boiled-over jellies, and all the sweet fra- 
grances of late canning time, borne invitingly 
from the kitchens of her neighbors. Other years 
Momma’s pickles were comfortably canned and 
jarred long before this time, but this year the 
lots along the railroad tracks had been too wet 
to do well and she had been obliged to replant 
her pickles three times. The tomatoes, too, 
were ripening but slowly, and she had been 
able to add but a few at a time to the scanty 
row on the sunny back fence. Now there had 
been a few hot days and tonight they must 
pick the pickles and tomatoes. Tomorrow was 
Saturday, and early in the morning she would 
scrub her pickles and get them into the brine, 
resolved Momma, but first—ah, first— 


“In the morning, Michael,” said Momma, “I 
will make catsup.” 


Michael gulped and swallowed convulsively. 
Catsup! His visions of a trip with Johnny 
Casebein along Willow Creek in search of frogs 
and crabs and other quaint aquatic specimens 
faded swiftly, while before his mind’s eye there 
rose a vivid picture of other days in former 
years when Momma had made catsup. It had 
begun when he was seven. Prior to that time 
there had doubtless been catsup and catsup- 
making days in the Schwaghorn household, but 
if so it was Gretchen who wielded the wooden 
spoon and not Michael. At the age of eleven 
Gretchen developed a happy facility of “sliding 
out of things,” and most of her unpleasant du- 
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ties devolved upon Michael, who had no such 
facility. It was then that Momma put him in 
little August’s high chair and showed him how 
to stir the catsup and he had been stirring it 
ever since. Momma’s catsup was a miracle of 
perfection. Callers always said, “Such good 
catsup, Mrs. Schwaghorn! How do you make 
it?” And Momma always smiled complacently 
and said, “Ach! Itis nothing. A little vinegar 
and spice and an apple—and some peppers and 
onion, maybe. I cook it all day.” 

Ah! There was the rub. She cooked it all 
day—and while it was cooking it had to be 
stirred constantly. One stirred it and stirred 
it until one’s right arm was numb and one’s 
hand felt like a leaden weight, and then one put 
the spoon in the left hand stirred some more. 
One smelled the vinegar and the spice and the 
peppers, and the little onion, maybe, for four 
hours, six hours, eight hours—and then one’s 
family wondered why one did not like catsup. 
And the worst of the ordeal was this—the long- 
er it cooked and the more tired one grew of stir- 
ring, the thicker got the catsup and the harder 
the stirring became. 

“Tomorrow,” said Momma, calmly, “I will 
make catsup.” What misery. Michael pushed 
back his plate, mumbled a hasty thanksgiving 
and an inaudible “Excuse me, please,” and went 
to pick the tomatoes. “No pie, Michael?” asked 
Momma, as he went out the door. Never was 
Michael known to refuse elderberry pie, but he 
shook his head unhappily—his supper was 
hopelessly spoiled. 

He slept uncomfortably, and awoke in the 
morning to hope it was all a dream—but no! 
From the regions below stairs came the clatter 
of pans and the scent of tomatoes; already 
Momma was preparing his martyrdom. He felt 
a dull resentment toward August, who slept 
peacefully by his side. August was passing 
nine. Wasn’t it high time he did something for 
this catsup-loving family? But August was the 
baby, and August never did anything, except er- 
rands to the grocery and post office for which 
he was usually amply compensated with a pep- 
permint stick on which he sucked blissfully. 

“Michael! Oh, Michael!” 

“Yes, Momma.” One did not argue with 
Momma, no matter how resentful one felt. The 
rearing of ten children of varying moods and 
temperaments had taught Momma how to cope 
with argument. 

Michael stirred catsup. The kitchen range, 
by which he had once sweltered, had given place 
to the more modern gas stove, and August’s 
high chair was replaced by the kitchen cabinet 
which stood in comfortable proximity to the 
stove. Sitting thereon he could stir with more 


comfort than he had hitherto enjoyed. He 


stirred leisurely but steadily, as one having long 
practice, until sometime in the course of the 
morning when he bethought him of the “Robip. 
son Crusoe” he had brought home from the 
school library. Could he not read and stir catsup, 
too? Of course he could. August, bribed by prom. 
ise of another peppermint stick, surreptitious. 
ly procured the book from the front room table, 
and Michael was soon lost in the adventures of 
the much-loved hero of fiction. He held the 
book in his left hand and stirred catsup with 
his right hand. Only when Momma came bus- 
tling in from her cleaning activities in the front 
of the house did he alter his posture. Then, 
quite suddenly, Robinson Crusoe disappeared jn 
the towel drawer and Michael gave whole-heart- 
ed attention to the catsup. Momma was funny. 
She thought a person couldn’t do two things 
well and at the same time. 

Thicker and thicker grew the catsup. More 
and more interesting grew the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. Occasionally Michael for- 
got the catsup for a whole minute, to returm 
to it with a start of renewed activity. But at 
last the book was too much for him. Slower 
and slower moved the spoon—faltered—and 
stopped altogether. Robinson Crusoe had just 
come upon a mysterious footprint in the sand! 

“Michael! Ach, you dumb one! What are 
you doing? The catsup is burning! Michael!” 

Back from his lonely isle came Michael. Mom- 
ma’s voice! And Momma! Her face flushed 
and her blue eyes snapping and tears or some- 
thing like them in her voice. Swooping upon 
the stove and turning out the fire; sweeping 
the catsup to a cool burner. 

“You good-for-nothing! In a book you stick 
your nose and burn my catsup—my beautiful 
catsup. Two, three, four dollars worth maybe— 
the vinegar and the sugar and the spices and 
the onion. To think that I should see the day! 
Get you gone—you and your book.” 

She was wringing her hands. Was Momma 
going to cry? Momma, who never did such a 
thing except in the blackest times? With a sick 
feeling at his heart Michael removed his droop- 
ing and penitent form from the kitchen with its 
accusing burned catsup. He felt, somehow, that 
this time he had done the unforgivable thing. 

Well, it was done and there was no undoing 
it. Michael sat disconsolately on a pile of old 
ties down by the tracks and dug his bare toes 
reflectively into the cinders. He and he only 
had spoiled Momma’s catsup and this was the 
last of her tomatoes. It wasn’t so much that 
he would be in disgrace for a couple of weeks— 
and probably for the entire winter, whenever 
company came and Momma had to apologize for 
the lack of catsup—it wasn’t that so much that 
bothered him. It was the fact that he had made 
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Momma cry. He wanted to recompense her for 
that, but how? If he could only earn some mon- 
ey—a lot of money. But Poppa was right. He 
was not a business-getter—he lacked the in- 
porn shrewdness of young Izzy Goldstein, who 
purchased tin pans and needle books from the 
five-and-ten-cent stores in the neighboring city 
and used these articles as premiums whereby to 
annex more customers. Michael could not 
bring himself to Izzy’s business ethics. He de- 
livered his papers faithfully but Izzy kept grab- 
bing his customers, but of course he could not 
make Poppa understand that—and especially 
not just now—not right after the catsup. 

The while he pondered a slow freight came 
past. He heard its approaching whistle and 
rumble without interest. Perhaps he would not 
have known it was passing had not a friendly 
brakie hailed him from the caboose. 

“Hey, Kid! Wanta read?” yelled the brakie, 
and tossed him a bright-colored magazine. 

“Sure! You bet!” Michael waved his arm 
at the departing brakie with a grateful flourish 
and seized upon the book with avidity. He was 
fond of reading and he forgot for the moment 
that it was reading which had just caused his 
downfall. Glancing back toward the house he 
found that he was safe from espionage. Pulling 
his tattered straw hat well down over his eyes 
to protect them from the sun, he stretched, 
stomach down, on the ties to give himself up to 
the perusal of the magazine pages. It was a 
boys’ magazine—after all, railroad brakemen 
are only boys grown tall—and it was filled with 
interesting stories and articles for boys, but he 
never got to them, for, blazoned across the front 
page was a fascinating announcement: “Car- 
toon Contest for Boys under Sixteen. Two hun- 
dred dollars in prizes given away for the most 
original ideas.” 

“Oh Boy!” breathed Michael with an ecstasy 
of purpose, ““Gee—e—e Whillikens!” 


* * * * * 


“For the sake of anything!” Mrs. Schwag- 
horn stuck her. head from an upstairs window 
and flourished her dust mop at the delivery boy 
from the Dalton Cash Grocery. “Jimmie Spen- 
tr, what’s that you’re delivering here? I 
didn’t order a thing.” 

“Yes’m—I mean No’m,” returned Jimmie, 
Wlitely, confused by the suddenness of the on- 
slaught. “The bill says Mrs. Schwaghorn and 
sall paid. It’s catsup.” 

“Catsup!” gasped Mrs. Schwaghorn, as Jim- 
hie returned calmly to his task and began re- 
moving a fourth box from the delivery wagon. 
‘timmie Spencer, you wait. Don’t you dare to 
lake off another box until I get down there.” 

Ponderously and breathlessly she got to the 





foot of the stairs and the telephone. 
nection made, she assailed Mr. Dalton. 

“Mr. Dalton! Jimmie Spencer is unloading 
his wagon by my house and he says its catsup 
and for me. Mr. Dalton, who is crazy? He 
says it’s catsup—and there’s three—four—a 
dozen boxes, maybe. I did not order any cat- 
sup—I will not pay for it—tell him to take it 
away.” 

“That’s al! right, Mrs. Schwaghorn. It’s all 
paid for. Michael ordered it,” returned Mr. 
Dalton, soothingly. 

“Michael!’ Mrs. Schwaghorn sank weakly on 
the nearest chair and gazed helplessly through 
the window to the yard where Jimmie Spencer 
was still unloading boxes, “‘For—for the sake of 
anything! And—it’s—all—catsup!” 

And there Michael found her—Michael cloak- 
ing his eagerness with a gay assumption of in- 
difference and a cheery whistle. In one hand 
he bore a congratulatory letter from the editor 
of “The Lad’s Magazine,” and in the other a 
copy of the magazine containing the winning 
cartoon, while, carefully and tenderly bestowed 
in his vest pocket was a tiny gift for Momma, 
a gift enclosed in tissue paper and jewelers’ 
cotton—the finest gift he could find—coral ear- 
rings. 

“There! What did I tell you about the smart 
drawer Michael is?” It was supper time and 
Momma Schwaghorn, her cheeks flushed to the 
color of her coral earrings, which dangled im- 
posingly from her ears, was proudly exploiting 
her second youngest for the benefit of an in- 
credulous Poppa Schwaghorn. “One hundred 
dollars he got for just one picture—is it not so, 
Michael?” Michael nodded happily and helped 
himself, unchided, to a second piece of elder- 
berry pie. “Twelve dozen bottles of catsup he 
bought me, and these fine earrings, and a fine 
bit of money he has put in the bank for his 
drawing lessons. Then you to talk of Izzy Gold- 
stein—Pouf!” Momma’s scorn of Izzy Gold- 
stein was most patent. “More pie, Michael?” 
she queried, tenderly. 

Poppa Schwaghorn removed his spectacles 
from his bulbous nose, wiped them, and care- 
fully readjusted them before replying. When 
he spoke his voice quivered—and the quiver was 
of pride. 

“The money in the bank,” he said, “let him 
keep it. He’ll be wanting a bicycle after 
while or a radio set, maybe. I will pay for the 
drawing lessons. This picture he drew—where 
is it?” 

“Here,” said Momma, laying the magazine 
before him, and her voice did more than quiver 
pride—it vibrated it—it almost sung with it— 
and who shall blame her? 

On the front page of the book was the picture 
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of a kitchen. It might have been any kitchen, 
anywhere, but to Poppa Schwaghorn it seemed 
strangely familiar. By its gas range there 
stood a kitchen cabinet, and on the cabinet there 
sat a barefoot urchin—and the lad, too, was 
strangely familiar. The boy was engrossed in 
a book and the book was Robinson Crusoe. With 


his right hand he held, poised absent-mindedly 
in mid-air over a huge kettle that smoked op 
the range, a wooden spoon. Whatever the ket. 
tle contained was obviously burning, and, 
swooping avengingly upon the preoccupied boy, 
came his horrified mother. Underneath the pic. 
ture was simple explanatory title, “Catsup.” 


A little Walk along the Appian Way 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


N° more delightful way of spending an 
April afternoon in Rome can be imagined 
than walking along the famous Via Appia, the 
most celebrated and the most antique of all the 
military and consular roads. It was begun in 
312 B. C. by the Censor Appius Claudius the 
Blind. It was paved throughout and bordered 
for a part of its course with magnificent family 
tombs. Under the Empire it was a fashionable 
drive of the Roman nobility. Now only the 
motors of tourists and the quaint little horse- 
drawn carriages rumble over the uncomfortable 
paving stones, and the marble ruins of the 
splendid sarcophagi covered with grass and 
shrubbery rear their venerable heads in magnif- 
icent decay. 

It was over this familiar road that St. Paul 
came to Rome in A. D. 56, as we read in the 
Acts. 

“And so we went toward Rome. 

“And from thence, when the brethren heard 
of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii 
Forum, and the Three Taverns; whom when 
Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage. 

“And when we came to Rome, the centurion 
delivered the prisoners to the captain of the 
guard: but Paul was suffered to dwell by him- 
self, with a soldier that kept him.”—Acts 28: 
14-16. 

The Baths of Caracalla, the largest mass of 
ruins in Rome, except for the Coliseum, are on 
the right of the Appian Way. Thousands of 
Roman youths frittered away their lives in 
these magnificent halls, which were provided 
with everything that could glorify the senses. 
These baths of Caracalla contained sixteen 
hundred marble seats. The walls were covered 
with mosaics elegant in design and vivid in 
coloring. A perpetual stream of water issued 
from wide silver pipes and dashed into the big 
marble basins. Every entertainment of mind 


and body was provided here, and looking at this 
ruin we can well get some idea, however faint, 
of the glories of the great Roman baths. 
Proceeding along the Via Appia we come to 
the church of Domine Quo Vadis ?—built on the 
spot where our Saviour appeared to St. Peter 


as he fled from Rome. Nero, having thrown 
upon the Christians the accusation of having 
fired the city, a bitter persecution broke out and 
the Christians begged St. Peter not to expose 
his life when his guidance was so necessary to 
the afflicted people. St. Peter unwillingly yield. 
ed to their importunities and fled by night along 
the Appian Way. He was met by a vision of 
Our Lord who was walking toward the city. 

“Lord,” he asked, “Whither goest Thou?” 
(Domine, quo vadis?) Our Lord looked sadly 
at him and replied: 


“T go to Rome to be crucified anew.” Then 
he vanished, and Peter immediately returned to 
the city where he was arrested and cast into 
prison. 


One can easily reconstruct this dramatic 
scene. Our Lord, serene and majestic, a look 
of gentle reproach in his adorable eyes; Peter, 
trembling with joy at the sight of his beloved 
Master but already bitterly ashamed of his un- 
willing flight. Behind the two figures, the walls 
of Rome lift themselves imperiously to the blue 
sky, and the green Campagna stretching its vel- 
vet softness as far as the eye can reach. 


Reluctantly continuing on our way, we come 
to the entrance of the Catacombs of St. Calix- 
tus. The Trappist monks are in charge here 
and act as guides. For two lire we buy a wax 
taper and follow one of these genial Fathers 
until we reach the Chapel of the Popes contain- 
ing the tomb of the Popes. The walls are lined 
with graves of the earliest Popes, many of them 
martyrs. On our way we see how the walls 
on both sides are pierced with narrow niches, 
and each niche once contained one or more bod- 
ies. The covers of many of these have been 
removed, and we see the dust and the fragments 
of bones. 

Many inscriptions are on these tombs. 
Among them these that somehow bring the 
tears to the eyes: “Sweetest, dearest Antonio, 
may God refresh thee in peace,” “Sebbatius, 
sweet soul, pray and entreat for thy brother 
and comrades,” “Atticus, thy spirit is in peace, 
pray for thy brothers.” 
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How great their faith, these early followers 
of the Crucified. How gladly they suffered and 
died to give testimony to their belief in one 
true God and His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

From the Chapel of the Popes a dim and nar- 
row passage leads to the tomb-chapel of the 
young saint Cecilia, whose body was found in 
this spot A. D. 821 by Pope Pascal I, as fresh 
and as perfect as when it was first laid here, 
clad in rich garments of silk mixed with gold, 
and gloriously stained with blood. She was 
lying on her right side with her arms extended 
in front of her body, and looked as if in a peace- 
ful sleep. The body was removed to the high 
altar of the church of Santa Cecilia in Traste- 
vere and 800 years after it was found incor- 
rupt. A copy of Moderno’s exquisite marble 
statue has been placed in the crypt of St. Cecil- 
ia by an American lady. Looking at it, one re- 
calls the beautiful words: 


‘On her side she rests 

As one asleep: the delicate hands are crossed, 

Wrist upon wrist; a clinging vestment drapes 

the virgin limbs, and round her slender throat 

A golden circlet masks her cruel wound, 

And there she lies for all to see; but still 

Her voice is sounding in the Eternal Psalm 

Which the Church singeth evermore, 

The Church on earth, the Church of saints in heaven.’ 
—Lewis Morris. 


The symbols most frequently seen over these 
graves in the catacombs are the anchor, ex- 
pressing hope; the dove, symbol of the Chris- 
tian soul released from its earthly tabernacle; 
the olive branch, the sign of peace; the palm 
branch, the sign of victory, and the representa- 
tion of Our Lord as the God Spirit. With our 
hearts filled with emotions at the thought of the 
sufferings of these heroic Christians, and long- 
ing to get away from the blackness that immers- 
es us, we quickly made the ascent and are soon 
out in the glorious sunlight. 


On we go to our next stop, the Basilica S. 
Sebastiano. Here in the chapel of St. Sebastian 
is his tomb, and under it a magnificent statue 
of him in his youth, designed by Bernini, and 
said to be one of his finest works. The stone 
of the Quo Vadis is here, bearing the impression 
of our Saviour’s feet where he met St. Peter 
on the Appian Way. 

The subterranean chapel behind the apse of 
the church was decorated by St. Damasus with 
marble incrustations. 

In 1920, forty feet below the level of the basil- 
ica, were discovered three tombs built for 
pagan burial, but when their owners became 
Christians they were used for the burial of the 
Martyrs. Two of these have wonderful plaster 
decorations. 


In these glorious monuments of the early 
church we see indeed the triumph of the Faith. 
Silently we invoke the aid of the saints who are 
buried here, and reverently press our lips 
against the holy walls that echoed their hymns 
and prayers. 


This Simple Life 
MYRTLE CONGER 


“Really, didn’t you know we’d moved out here 
to the country? Why,—we’ve been living here 
nearly three years now. 

“I’ve often wondered why you hadn’t driven 
out to see us; it’s such a short distance,—only 
twenty miles or so,—but then if you didn’t know 
we'd moved— 

“Yes; indeed; we do like it. We're real 
country folks now. As I tell James, we’ve al- 
ways been country folks at heart. The simple 
life just suits us,—back to Nature, and all that 
sort of thing, you know. It’s the only life, if 
people only knew it,—the only place a person 
can have a real home these days. City life isn’t 
what it used to be. No real homes there at all 
any more. Places of residence, yes ;—houses 
and flats,—but not homes. Just a lot of big 
buildings, they are, with all their expensive mod- 
ern arrangements, and all their costly equip- 
ments and everything that people think they 
have to have these days. As I said to James, 
it’s just one gigantic system of high-priced lux- 
uries. 

“What? Conveniences? Yes; of course, 
but that’s just it. We’ve grown so accustomed 
to these conveniences that we’ve come to imag- 
ine we can’t do without them. As I said to 
James, we’re rapidly losing all our appreciation 
of the simpler things of life—of the things that 
used to satisfy us and make us happy. We’re 
growing away from them, becoming entangled 
by this complex system of modern living—en- 
slaved by it. 

“As I said to James, it’s all wrong—this un- 
natural way we’re all living today. We don’t 
need all these modern luxuries. We just think 
we have to have them because everyone else has 
them,—everything modernized from laundry 
cellar to attic, and all these expensive equip- 
ments that women are using to get their work 
done. No wonder that the advertisements call 
this the age of electricity, I said, with so many 
new contrivances being invented so rapidly, you 
don’t know what some of them are for,—when 
you first see them. And just think what we’re 
spending for it all, I said. 

“What? Well, you know a man can never 
see a thing like that until his wife tells him. 
Here we are, I said, living in this expensive 
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apartment and paying money for a lot of things 
we can very well do without, if we just think so. 

“Yes; we lived in the Bilt-Gold,—every- 
thing furnished, you know,—including light, 
gas, telephone, elevator service, a lot of the fur- 
nishings, and even the ice. Isn’t it dreadful 
the way they charge for things? As I told 
James, I thought that the Pharisee must have 
had reference to landlords when he spoke of 
extortionists. 

“Exclusive? Oh, yes; of course the Bilt- 
Gold is exclusive, but that’s just it. What’s the 
use of being exclusive when you have to pay so 
much for it? And about the only thing it really 
excludes, after all, is your independence,—your 
privilege of living the way you want to live. 
Such living is gradually taking away all our in- 
dividuality ;—it’s just one big standardized sys- 
tem and we’re allowing ourselves to become 
standardized with it,—spending our money for 
it. 

“As I said to James, ‘we’re going to get away 
from it,’ ‘away from all these useless luxuries 
and all these unnecessary expenses. We don’t 
need all these things. We’re going to move to 
the country,’ I said,—back to the simple life. 
And we’re not going to be victims any longer 
of this Frankenstein creature of modern living. 
That’s what it is—a Frankenstein creature,’ I 
said, ‘for we’ve created these conditions our- 
selves by our growing demands for all these 
things.’ 

“Well—no—o; James really didn’t like the 
idea at first. He said he knew that I wouldn’t 
be satisfied in the country with all its incon- 
veniences; though he did admit that he’d like 
to get away from all the soot and smoke in the 
winter, and the heat in the summer, and get a 
little fresh air once in a while. 

“But I persisted. I knew I was right. I 
kept pointing out the difference to him. I even 
drew up a statement showing him how much 
we could save by living in the country. Why, 
it’s simply astonishing how much — 

“Budget? Why, no; I never kept a budget. 
What’s the use of keeping a budget when you 
have to pay for all these things like you do in 
the city, anyway? But as I was saying, it’s 
simply astonishing how much you can save by 
living in the country. Why, I even showed 
James how much car-fare he could save by driv- 
ing back and forth in the car to his office. So, 
at last, I persuaded him. And here we are. 

“Yes; it is a nice little place. I’m glad you 
like it,—though we did have a great deal of 
trouble finding just what we wanted, at first. In 
fact, we looked nearly all summer before we 
found anything that really suited us,—with all 
the realtors in the city showing us around. 
You’d be surprised how many places we went 
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to see. As I said to James, I wouldn’t have be. 
lieved that so many persons could be engaged in 
any one business until all those realtors began 
calling on us, trying to sell us something. 

“And all the places they showed us! Yoy 
wouldn’t believe,—simply impossible, the most 
of them. In fact, there was only one or two 
considering at all. You’ve no idea how difficult 
it is to find something suitable. But, at last, we 
decided on this one as the best choice, though | 
couldn’t tell you how many times the man 
brought us out to see it before we finally bought 
it. But I kept telling James we’d better take it, 
as it seemed about the only thing we really 
cared for,—and besides, the man said that he 
had another customer considering it, and that 
- might lose our opportunity if we waited too 
ong. 

“Well, yes; it did cost a great deal. In fact, 
I really had a hard time persuading James to 
pay the price,—and you know how they charge 
for location, but, as I said to James, if we want- 
ed a good location we must expect to pay the 
price. I said location is the main thing in buy- 
ing a home. If you have a good location, it 
doesn’t matter so much about the house and the 
rest. You can easily change them. And being 
in an exclusive neighborhood like this means so 
much—especially after you’ve seen some of the 
other places they tried to sell us. 

“Yes; it is rather a large tract,—nearly four 
acres,—larger than we needed, of course, but 
the owner simply refused to sell it any other 
way; so we had to buy it all. That was one 
reason it cost so much. And then, it’s near 
the interurban stop, and the regular bus line; 
and, as the man said, that makes it higher 
priced. 

“Oh, yes; of course James drives back and 
forth in the car. You know how those inter- 
urbans and bus lines are. 

“Well, no; he bought a new car—a road- 
ster—for himself, so I could have the closed 
car—when I want to go into the city shopping, 
or to any of my clubs, or to the theatre, or 
parties, or anything. Of course we really need 
two cars anyway,—living out here in the coun- 
try this way. That’s why we built the double 
garage. 

“Oh, do you really think our little house is 
attractive? I’m glad you like it,—though of 
course we’ve changed it a great deal since we 
bought it. You see it was just an old-fashioned 
country house, so it needed quite a bit of re 
modeling before we could move into it. There 
was the heating plant and the plumbing, and a 
new roof and a coat of paint. Then we had the 
lighting system put in after we’d moved. We 
just couldn’t manage with the kerosene lamps. 
Then, of course, the lighting system furnishes 
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the power for my vacuum cleaner, and the iron 
and other things. But, would you believe it, I 
had to have all my electric things changed be- 
cause I had to have different ones for this sys- 
tem,—though I didn’t know it before. 

“We have a fine built-in refrigerator now, 
and the new gas system for cooking. Coal and 
wood is such mussy fuel, and hot, besides. And 
the hard wood floors. You know I have the 
Oriental rugs, and they just wouldn’t do on the 
old floors. And, as I told James, hard wood 
floors are the only kind, anyway. 

“Oh, no; there wasn’t any sleeping porch. 
We built that, too, and the veranda. As I said 
to James, it wouldn’t be a house in the country 
unless it had a veranda. And as soon as we 
have the cement walks all finished, it’ll look 
better. 

“The party line telephone? Oh, we _ just 
couldn’t endure one of those party line phones, 
with some one listening in every time, so we 
changed to the main line, though it costs almost 
four times as much. But then as I said to 
James, it’s so much nicer not to have some one 
listening in all the time, and not to have to 


wait—when you want to use the phone,—as we 
did on the party line. You must call me up 
sometimes. 

“Those extra wires? Those are for the new 
radio. We will have it in sometime next week. 


“Well, yes; we do have a great deal of trou- 
ble keeping help out here. They don’t like to 
come out so far, you know—away from the at- 
tractions of the city. But I have a very good 
cook and laundress, now, though of course I 
have to pay them extra,—isn’t it dreadful the 
way they charge these days? I tell James it’s 
excess profits with them. And then we have to 
send them in in the car when they want to go 
into the city. 


“Oh, must you really be going? Please don’t 
hurry. I’m so glad you came out. I’ve enjoyed 
your visit so much. Do drive out often,—now 
that you know where we live. You’ll like our 
iittle place when we get everything finished the 
way we want it. There’s a great deal to be done 
yet,—though of course it all takes time. You'll 
be wanting to move to the country yourself 
some day. It’s the only life—this simple life.” 


The Church of Christ 


Mrs. J. T. 


HE Catholic Church is either the work of 

Jesus Christ or it is a gigantic hoax. It 
has never been proved to be the latter. In every 
instance where man has honestly and thorough- 
ly investigated the claims of .the Catholic 
Church, he has either remained to enjoy the 
blessings of her communion or he has gone 
away with respect for her history and accom- 
plishments. 


The Catholic Church is the work of Jesus 
Christ. It is the organization which He es- 
tablished to perfect the tndividual, regulate so- 
ciety and bring all mankind into harmony and 
unity under the, Fatherhood of God. No man- 
made methods have ever approached, or ever 
can approach, the success of the Church of 
Jesus Christ in the great work of human im- 
provement and spiritual advancement. She 
possesses the equipment left by Christ, Himself, 
i.e, His power and authority to direct man in 
the way of truth, peace, and life eternal. Any 
society or institution founded with the idea of 
inculeating Christian truth and morals, that 
does not work with the Catholic Church and 
under her authority, is against her. No matter 
how high the principles or lofty the aim of all 
such groups, they exist mainly as an impedi- 
ment to the true spiritual advancement and 
progress of society, because their plan or plans 


WHIPPLE 


are imperfect in varying degrees, and do but 
serve to mislead and distract, if not boldly 
drive, the inquirer for truth and righteousness 
from the one secure and certain means to it. 
All systems aiming at enlightenment and moral 
guidance of mankind are more or less ineffec- 
tual to that end in accordance with the degree of 
their variance from the principles held by the 
Catholic Church, which are the principles laid 
down by Jesus Christ to be extended to men of 
all ages through the agency of His Church. 
“He that is not with me, is against me: and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth,” (Luke 
11:23), is the way Jesus Christ expressed the 
need of solidarity among Christian people hon- 
estly working for the spread of His Kingdom. 


Christ came a teacher from God. He was 
God. He came to deliver the Divine plan of 
human salvation, that all men might know the 
truth about their origin and destiny, and be en- 
abled so to order their days on earth as to be 
made worthy for a place of honor and glory in 
the great Kingdom of Heaven founded in the 
beginning for man’s happiness. Christ taught 
a definite doctrine. He revealed a certain set of 
truths and commanded particular observances. 
He chose twelve men whom he trained “to do 
and to teach” according to the tenets which He 
disclosed and the practices He ordered; and that 
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His system might have a perfect work, He sent 
His holy Spirit upon them to bring to their 
minds the wonderful truths of His doctrine. 
“But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he will teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your mind, 
whatsoever I shall have said to you.” (John 
14:26.) He then commissioned these men to 
teach this identical doctrine: “Going, there- 
fore, teach ye all nations... .teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have command- 
ed you.” (Matt. 28:19,20.) The twelve Apos- 
tles, supernaturally enlightened and guided by 
the Holy Spirit, taught Christ’s doctrine with 
the same authority and infallibility that Christ 
Himself had exercised as Son of God. So that 
the Divine Teacher said of them: “He that 
heareth you, heareth me,” “He that believeth 
shall be saved: but he that believeth not shall 
be condemned.” Here then was infallible author- 
ity vested in a body of men—a complete body 
with a head—perfectly organized and duly com- 
missioned to teach the truths of salvation as 
completely and safely as Christ Himself had 
taught them. The doctrine of Jesus Christ was 
to be extended to all nations in every age of the 
world until the end of time. How was this to 
be managed by twelve men, some of them even 
then nearing the end of their span of life? It 
could be accomplished in but one way, transmis- 
sion of this same authority and infallibility to 
other men, who would constitute and perpetu- 
ate the same teaching body, delivering Chris- 
tian truths with divine authority in every age. 
The Apostles exercised the power of commis- 
sioning other men to teach Christ’s doctrine and 
the observance of the things which He had com- 
manded. This authority was communicated to 
Matthias, to Paul, and by him to Timothy: “The 
things which thou hast heard of me by many 
witnesses, the same commend to faithful men, 
who shall be fit to teach others also.” (2 Tim. 
2:2.) “Stir up the grace of God which is in 
thee by the imposition of my hands.” (2 Tim. 
1:6.) It was communicated likewise to Titus, 
and was to be still further handed down: “For 
this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst 
ordain priests in every city, as I also appointed 
thee.” (Tit. 1:5.) As the Father sent Jesus 
Christ and Jesus Christ sent the twelve Apos- 
tles, these twelve men sent other men with the 
power to send others down through the ages, 
teaching infallibly and with divine authority 
the very truths and observances which Christ 
Himself had taught. This is Apostolic succes- 
sion. It exists in but one institution in the 


world—in the Holy Roman Catholic Church, 
which can trace through the governing heads 
of her teaching body her authority and infalli- 
bility as vested in Peter and the other Apostles. 


It is thus that the Catholic Church is a living 
witness to the truth of Jesus Christ, for she 
can explain her presence in the world today only 
by tracing her existence through living teachers 
back to those who must in turn point to Christ 
as the author of their divine commission. This 
is the work of Christ, the perfect system by 
which He offers salvation today on the same 
terms and by the same means as He offered it 
to the world when He sent His first Gospel 
preachers forth to carry the message of salva. 
tion to every creature. Here it is we see Him 
keeping His word: “Behold I am with you all 
days even to the consummation of the world.” 
God having loved us, loved us to the end. The 
souls of men living in the last days of time are 
as dear to Him as the souls of any previous age 
of human existence, and He has generously and 
perfectly provided, by means of His Church, 
that the truths of salvation shall be delivered 
to them, as to men in all ages since His coming, 
with equal sincerity and effect as though re. 
ceived from His own lips while he walked and 
conversed among men during the time of His 
earthly mission. 


If in spite of this evidence of the wisdom and 
love of Jesus Christ, men still prefer to map out 
other courses, strive to discover newer and more 
novel routes to truth and moral rectitude, they 
do so at their own peril, and must ever find that 
the Church of Christ will discountenance their 
movements, for the Master Himself has said 
of him who will not hear the Church: “Let him 
ci a)” as the heathen and publican.” (Matt. 


Toilers 


MINNIE MORTIMER 


At break of day, when the toilers wake 
To labour afresh for love’s dear sake: 
Husband for wife—mother for child;— 
Help them, O Saviour sweet and mild! 


In noon heat—when the sun is high, 

And to Thee they lift a wailing cry,— 
And feel that life is a thing accurs’d: 
Quench, O dear Lord, their burning thirst. 


When night descends, and darkness palls 
On the weary watcher that duty calls, 
Whose eyes are weary, thoughts oppress’d: 
Fold Thy wings round him, send him rest. 


So, from the rise to setting sun; 

So, from the hour of day begun, — 

Unto the dawn of Eternity, 

Help Thy weak children who toil for Thee. 
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Play as an Extra-Curricu- 


lar Factor in Education 
Sr. M. EMILIANA 


LL methods of education seem to have been 

founded to some extent upon some system 
of play. In Persia, Greece, and Rome a system 
of athletics and games was the center of the 
educational system. In fact, organized play is 
much older than organized education and has its 
roots in the most distant past. 

Through play children have always acquired 
their motor coérdination, trained their judg- 
ments, and formed social habits. Play is growth, 
it is the most serious thing in the life of the 
child; hence its supreme educational impor- 
tance. Education, which is the promotion of 
growth, will include teaching both in the school 
and on the playground. School is invaluable in 
forming the child to meet actual social demands 
and conditions; without school the child will 
not be able to adjust himself to our varied in- 
stitutions, yet without play he will not grow at 
all. 

In play the child’s whole power is called 
forth, and it is only that into which you put 
your whole self that gives you a greater self in 
return. The child’s nature responds in play to 
natural demands and in this activity nature is 
as much in earnest as is the child. Grosse says: 
“Children do not play because they are young, 
but they are young in order that they may 
play.” Nature has embodied purposes in cer- 
tain impulses; it is through the impulses which 
direct the play activity that the child is formed, 
while the play instinct fills the gap between 
impulse and execution. Play possesses not 
merely a releasing but also a selective power, it 
is a social as well as a physical inheritance.” 

Play, the all important work of childhood, in- 
cludes all action in obedience to the great 
achieving instincts; not one instinct, but many. 
Childhood and adolescence largely present 
play group phenomena and every child func- 
tions early in life as a member of such a group. 
Play teaches respect for laws. The boy fully 
realizes the value of laws on the playground, he 
learns to respect the rights of others as well as 
to insist on his own, he acquires habits of co- 
operation, he sacrifices selfish ambition for the 
welfare of the group. Play is not a luxury, it 
is a natural method of self-control and implies 
a social attitude. It needs to be maintained 
throughout life, as he who ceases to foster the 
play attitude ages rapidly and shrinks within 
himself. 

Play is the problem of one-third of life. Fred- 
erick C. Howe asserts that civilization depends 
largely on the way people use their leisure 








hours. They are becoming as important to the 
nation as the working hours or the time spent at 
school and justly so, since the social situation 
regarding play has changed within the last cen- 
tury. Today boys must play in narrow streets, 
crowded with traffic, lined with shops, auto 


trucks, etc. The public are obliged to exercise 
a degree of wise control and socially-minded 
persons have led the way in creating institu- 
tions which reveal the general trend of an im- 
portant social development. The movement has 
tended toward an all-year playground service, 
it has taken into consideration the young work- 
ing boys and girls as well as the school children. 
It has reached into the adult world and or- 
ganized whole communities, developing in them 
a social consciousness and a community partici- 
pation which lies at the heart of any truly dem- 
ocratic life. 


Socialized play must distinguish between 
amusement and recreation. Amusement is the 
passive relaxing phase of play, while recreation, 
on the other hand, is the active re-creative ele- 
ment in play, it is the constructive, invigorating 
phase. The current tendency is to accentuate 
amusement at the expense of recreation. Many 
persons obtain genuine recreation through their 
work, providing it contains opportunities for 
creative expression. Dewey regards play as 
one of those activities which are not consciously 
performd for the sake of any ulterior reward. 
When prizes are offered, the goal becomes ob- 
jective and play becomes work. The commer- 
cial enterprise has taken advantage of the play 
attitude and turned it into dollars for the bene- 
fit of a few amusement promoters. It has fur- 
nished amusement for every period of life, for 
every moral level, and for all types of intellec- 
tual development. 

It seems important that, at least in early life, 
stress should be placed upon those forms of 
work which contain a large amount of con- 
structive elements and on those forms of play 
which develop the social sense. Thus, the chil- 
dren in our schools will be taught how to use 
this important extra-curricular factor for the 
upbuilding of a sound mind in a sound body. 


Criminal Use of Typhoid 
Germs 


HE use of typhoid germs for criminal pur- 

poses, such as is said to have caused the 
death of William N. McClintock, millionaire 
orphan, of Chicago, can be detected more easily 
by a competent pathologist than if certain poi- 
sons had been used to cause young McClintock’s 
death. 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—God or gorilla, man or ape,—evolution, Darwin- 
ism,—and what not, are going the rounds of the sen- 
sational press. It may be useful to state a few princi- 
ples for Catholics in these Notes. In the first place, it 
is well to define what is meant by evolution and Dar- 
winism. Both terms are sometimes taken as meaning 
the same, yet ‘only the ignorant confound Darwinism 
and evolution.’ (Dwight, Thoughts of a Catholic Anat- 
omist, p. 41.) For the exact definitions of the several 
meanings attached to evolution and to Darwinism, the 
general reader is referred to the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
article on ‘Evolution.’ Suffice it to say here that the 
theory of evolution which grants God as a Creator of 
the first one or several types, but assumes the descent 
of all plants and animal species from a few types, is 
not against Catholic faith. As to certain other kinds of 
evolution and Darwinism, the following simple state- 
ments as to definition and Church teaching should be 
clear. They are taken verbatim from “God, the Author 
of Nature and the Supernatural,” Pohle-Preuss, p. 127. 
“The body of the first man as well as his soul were 
created immediately by God.... The modern antithesis 
of Christian Anthropology is atheistic Darwinism, which 
teaches that in soul and body alike man is descended 
from the brute, the human soul being merely a more 
highly developed form of the brute soul. This teaching 
is as heretical as it is absurd. The modified Darwin- 
ism...., which holds that the body of Adam developed 
from the animal Kingdom, whereas his spiritual soul 
was infused immediately by the Creator, must likewise 
be rejected; for, while it is not directly heretical, it is 
repugnant to the letter of Sacred Scripture and to 
Christian sentiment.” 

—Tetraethyl gasoline, or ‘leaded gas,’ described in 
the last issue, has been withdrawn temporarily from 
the market. The question as to whether its use would 
affect public health has been referred to an official com- 
mittee appointed by the Surgeon-General of the United 
States. The committee must report by January 1, 1926. 





—tThe radio amateur is much at a loss for material 
to send,—since the commercial broadcasting stations 
have practically monopolized the field. Visible radio is 
offered as a solution of his difficulty. The sending and 
receiving of photographs, facsimile letters and signa- 
tures, checks, etc., offer a most interesting field for ex- 
periment. To encourage the amateur to contribute to 
this field of radio as he has contributed to wireless teleg- 
raphy and telephony, one inventor offers sending and 
receiving sets for photographs at very low prices. 

—Can eyes be transplanted? It has been done in ani- 
mals, but without resultant vision. Many claims have 
been made that an eye, taken from one animal and 
placed in the socket of another, would not only grow, 
but also see. Growth has been proven, but not the 
sight. And the growth itself is not always successful. 
However, for mankind there is the promise that a real 


human eye might be grafted to avoid the use of glass 
eyes. 

—Only two countries in the world,—the United States 
and Great Britain,—have not adopted the metric system 
as compulsory, though they admit it as legal. The 
movement is growing to abolish the bushels, pecks, bar- 
rels, minims, drams, yards, fathoms, links, chains, inch- 
es, lines, grains, scruples, pints and points, mils and gils, 
stones and cords, fathoms and furlongs, and what not, 
The United States and Great Britain seem to have 
adopted the policy of watchful waiting, that reminds 
one of the old song: 


But I’m waiting for the Earl of Chatham’.” 
‘I’m waiting for Sir Richard Strachan’; 
Said Strachen, ‘I’m longing to be at ’em, 
But I’m waiting for the Earl of Chatam’ .” 


The best argument for the compulsory metric system 
is that no country throughout the world has_ ever 
abandoned it after adopting it. 

—The many announcements of new motor fuels usu- 
ally prove premature. Another new fuel, hailing from 
France, and called ‘Irol,’ is said to be twice as efficient, 
bulk for bulk, as gasoline, and of fractional cost. 

—How can some insects live on a wood diet? The 
question has become more interesting since the termites, 
or white ants, with their destruction of furniture, 
books, and even wooden buildings, are moving into north- 
ern climes. Recent studies show that the insects do not 
live on the wood directly, but use some smaller plant or 
animal forms to change the wood into a sort of sugar 
for assimilation. The termite has in its digestive or- 
gans small protozoans or animal organisms that prepare 
the woody pulp. A large red caterpillar that eats deep 
tunnels into poles and trees, has fungi growths within 
itself to prepare the wood meal properly. 

—New Jersey promises to lose its reputation as the 
‘skeeter state,"—if the war on the mosquito proves suc- 
cessful. Among other methods for extermination, the 
following are given for the general household: “If 
breeding is found in rain barrels, dump them or screen 
the top; if in tin cans, punch a hole in the bottom; 
if in a cesspool, screen it tightly; if in a roof gutter, 
clean it; if in an unused toilet, flush it every ten days; 
if in a street catch basin, oil it. A cup of kerosene or of 
waste motor oil applied every ten days during the 
spring or summer months, so that a continuous film is 
formed over the entire surface of the water, will destroy 
breeding. People complain of mosquitoes on the porches 
and in the homes, yet it is often due to their own neglect 
that such annoyance occurs.” 


—Helium, the light, non-inflammable gas for balloons, 
promises to be a preventive of compressed-air sickness. 
Compressed-air sickness affects workers in tunnel pro- 
jects, caissons, etc., where high air pressures keep out 
the water. The helium is not used in the compression 
chamber, but in the ‘decompressing’ process, when the 
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workmen pass gradually from the higher pressure to 
atmospheric pressure. The use of helium in the at- 
mosphere makes the time of decompression shorter and 
safer. 

—Scarlet fever promises to pass as a scourge for 
children. The germ appears to have been isolated and 
anti-toxins have been prepared. 

—The problem of rising vertically still occupies in- 
yentors. A novel approach to the solution is the ‘auto- 
giro’ which hails from Spain. The side and top views 
here given illustrate the principle. It is that of large 
revolving blades, pitched at such an angle that they act 
like the planes of the ordinary machine. Rotation is 
had from the movement of the machine through the air, 
and not from the motor. The inventor claims that the 
new design allows quicker rises, and shorter stops. No 
conclusive trials have been forthcoming. 


“APPLIED SCIENCE” 


—The glass of a windshield often magnifies a tack 
and reduces the pedestrian. 

—The average vocabulary seems to need a rest. 

—The dollar bill is said not to last as long as it 
formerly did. Does this mean poorer paper or better 
spenders? 

—Civilization is advancing by leaps and bounds,— 
and the pedestrian agrees heartily. 

—The modern youngster, will soon be of such an age 
that he can ask the same question his elders now ask. 


—In some open minds, convictions pass out as soon as 


they get in. 





—If reading so affects the reader, why do not good 
recipes make good cooks? 

—One green apple a day will keep the doctor away— 
from his own home. 

—It has been suggested that people spend as much 
energy in practicing their religion as in quarreling 
about the conflict of religions, or the conflict between 
religion and science. 

—People riding the back seat of a flivver have made 
much progress in the effort to fly vertically. 

—All hair is silver—to the barber. 

—Feminine fashions threaten to starve the moths to 
death. 

—A mosquito and a child are alike. 
they are getting into something. 

—tThe spiritist, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, claims to 
have heard singing of an unearthly sort. One exchange 
suggests it might have been the young people returning 
from a party. Perhaps it was ‘static’ on the radio. 

—Our national sport used to be baseball. Now we 
enact thousands of laws every year. 

—The aviator wonders whether it is the glare or the 
landing facilities that attract the fly to the bald spot. 

—Many people find it hard to be leaders,—they do 
not know which way the crowd will go. 

—Sleeping out-of-doors is splendid,—if the insects do 
likewise. 

—The problem of the unemployed might be helped 
by passing a law against work. 

—Since the tetraethyl gas or ‘anti-knock’ gas has been 
temporarily withdrawn, it has been suggested that the 
return product be named ‘boost.’ 

—Man has mastered the air like the bird. But he 
has still to find a way to hang by one foot on a tree 
and sleep. 

—wWe are puzzled nowadays whether the new college 
excavations are for a science hall, or for a golf course. 

—The radio will never supplant the newspaper,— 
you cannot start a fire with a radio set. 

—Philanthropy sometimes means giving it back. 

—The ‘owe-zone’ of Europe is not invigorating for 
American loans. 

—The physician that finds a cure for hip trouble 
might join the prohibition enforcement squad. 

—The fly seems to consider the open door a one-way 
street. 

—Fleas can go without food for a long time,—but 
they won’t. 


Silence means 


REv. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—St. Peter Canisius, able defender of the Church 
against the wave of Lutheranism in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and one of the most versatile and prolific writers 
in the Church, was canonized in May and was declared 
doctor of the universal Church. 

—The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, instituted 
in 1918, has been recognized by Rome and has been 
raised to a pontifical society. The Crusade is now under 
the control of the Congregation of the Propagation of 
the faith with Cardinal Van Rossum as its protector. 
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—The bishops of some dioceses ordered the novena 
preceding Pentecost to be offered up for vocations to the 
religious state and the priesthood. 

—As “the blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians,” 
so outbursts of bigotry make not only better Catholics 
but also set many a non-Catholic to thinking, investigat- 
ing, reading, and finally land him in Peter’s net. Thus, 
for instance, in Colorado, where the “antis” have been 
exercising a vigorous sway for some time, there is a 
tide of conversions to the Church. God knows how to 
turn evil into good. In the Denver Cathedral since the 
beginning of the year there have been more baptisms of 
adults than of infants. 

—At the foot of the altar during the night of June 
5th the sleep of death overtook James B. Maynard, 
who for forty-six years was a faithful sexton at St. 
Augustine’s Church, Washington, D. C. 

—John Hackett, aged, 99, a pioneer of the Coeur d’ 
Alene mining district in Idaho, has received word that 
he has fallen heir to an estate worth $3,000,000, which 
was left by his brother Pat Hackett, who died recently 
at the age of 104 in Venezuela. 

—Cardinal O’Connell confirmed 1200 converts in the 
Cathedral at Boston on June 17th. 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Francis Noll, founder and edi- 
tor of “Our Sunday Visitor,” which is read by millions 
every week, publisher of numerous religious tracts and 
booklets, was consecrated Bishop of Fort Wayne on 
June 10th. Cardinal Mundelein was consecrator, while 
Bishops Ledvina, of Corpus Christi, and Smith, of 
Nashville, both natives of Indiana, were co-consecrators. 
Bishop Noll was born in the Cathedral parish at Fort 
Wayne. There he received the sacraments of baptism, 
penance and Holy Eucharist for the first time. There, 
too, he was confirmed, ordained, and celebrated his 
first Mass. The new Bishop’s first episcopal function 
was to dedicate Victory-Noll, a training institute for 
the Society of Missionary Catechists of Our Blessed 
Lady of Victory, which Bishop Noll was instrumental 
in founding for this new phase of organized mission 
activity. 

—The Knights of St. George, a Catholic fraternal 
order, has a Cardinal Protector in the recent appoint- 
ment of Cardinal Aloysius Sincero to that office. 

—Private Chamberlain of the Cape and Sword is the 
distinction that was recently conferred by Pope Pius 
XI on J. M. de Navarro, son of “Mary Anderson” Na- 
varro, who lives in London. Mr. Navarro, who is an 
authority on the literature and the language of Iceland, 
has had a distinguished academic career. He is the 
first Catholic since the Reformation to become a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

—lIn the final examinations at Cambridge Univer- 
sity an American, Rev. Francis A. Preuss, S. J., won 
first class honors. Father Preuss has two brothers at 
St. Louis who also belong to the clergy. A third 
brother, likewise a ripe scholar, is the able editor of 
the Fortnightly Review. 

—Julia Catherine Quinn, of New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania, 13 years of age, who has been blind for four 


years, led her class with a general average of 98 per 
cent at the St. Mary parochial school. Having acquired 
the touch system, she does all her written work for 
class on the typewriter. This talented girl will enter 
junior high school in September. 

—The three branches of the Franciscan family held 
their seventh annual educational conference at Cincin- 
nati towards the end of June. Fifty-three delegates 
were in attendance. All the papers read were on biblical] 
subjects. 

—From 1841 down to the present time the University 
of Louvain has conferred the degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology (S. T. M.) only eighty-four times, 
The first and only American to be the recipient of 
this degree is the Rev. Rudolph Bandas, of St. Paul, 
who has just completed a four years’ course of post- 
graduate work there in sacred theology. Dr. Bandas 
will teach at St. Paul Seminary next term. 

—During the past forty years the Anglican Church 
in England has given 1500 of her ministers back to the 
true fold. 

—A Catholic parochial school boy, Frank Neuhauser, 
aged 11, of Louisville, Kentucky, is champion speller 
of the grade schools of the nation. “Gladiolus” was the 
word that won for him besides the victory over some 
2,000,000, also a gold medal and $500 in gold. The final 
contest took place in Washington. Previous to this the 
youthful victor had won, besides the championship of 
Louisville, which presented him with a large dictionary, 
also the championship of his own state together with a 
prize of $200. Similar victories are being carried off 
continually by the parochial school children all over the 
United States and yet the “inefficiency” of the parochial 
school is still being cried from the housetops by the 
self-styled hundred-per-centers. 

—At its annual commencement exercises this year 
Yale University honored a well-known Catholic writer, 
Agnes Repplier, by conferring upon her the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

—Mr. Joseph Lo Pa Hong, familiarly known as the 
St. Vincent de Paul of the Orient, because of his devout 
life and innumerable and constant works of charity, 
passed through the United States on his way from 
Shanghai to Rome. The distinguished visitor was well 
received everywhere. As he receives and entertains on 
their arrival all our missionaries to China, Mr. Lo Pa 
Hong is favorably known to American Catholics. 


—In the recent earthquake at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, the ancient Franciscan mission was partially 
demolished. Ten lives were lost and millions of dollars 
worth of property was destroyed in the city. Rebuild- 
ing was begun at once. 

—More than 200 educators attended the sessions of 
the National Catholic Educational Association which 
held its twenty-second annual convention at Pittsburgh 
early in July. 


—Towards the end of June sixty-seven Jesuits were 
ordained to the priesthood. Of these thirty-seven re- 
ceived holy orders from Most Rev. Michael J. Curley in 
Georgetown University chapel, while the others were 
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ordained in St. Francis Xavier Church, St. Louis, by 
Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Murphy, S. J. 

—The tenth annual conference of the Catholic Hospi- 
tal Association of the United States and Canada, held 
at Spring Bank, Okauchee, Wisconsin, was attended by 
sisters from 100 hospitals. 


BENEDICTINE 

—Rev. Augustine von Galen, O. S. B., of Emmaus 
Abbey, Prague,-has spent sometime in the United States 
to interest American Catholics in the reunion of the 
Russian Orthodox Church with the Holy See. Reunion 
is considered to be the only means to preserve the reli- 
gion of the Russians, who are said to be a very devout 
people. Father Augustine is also desirous of raising 
funds for the education of young Russians to the priest- 
hood that they may return as missionaries to their coun- 
try. Rev. Joseph Kreuter, O. S. B., of St. John’s Abbey, 
Minnesota, with headquarters in New York City, will 
have charge of the work in this country. 

—At the request of Rt. Rev. Bishop Morris, of Little 
Rock, the Holy Father conferred upon Rt. Rev. Igna- 
tius Conrad, O. S. B., Abbot of Subiaco Abbey, the 
privilege of wearing the purple zuchetto instead of the 
conventional black. ; 

—At Mt. Angel Abbey, Oregon, seven Benedictines 
were ordained to the priesthood. There were also seven 
ordained at St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. 

—Rt. Rev. Paul Ferretti, O. S. B., president of the 
Pontifical Institute of Music at Rome, was in charge of 
the Pius X school of Liturgical Music, which gave a 
summer course at the College of the Sacred Heart in 
New York. 

—Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., Archabbot of St. 
Vincent Archabbey, Beatty, Pennsylvania, was among 
those on whom Notre Dame University at its recent 
commencement exercises conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

—The National Benedictine Educational Association 
held its annual meeting at St. Benedict’s Abbey, At- 
chison, Kansas, from July 14 to 17. 

—At Holy Angels Convent of Olivetan Benedictine 
Sisters, at Jonesboro, Arkansas, of the novices who 
made their profession on July 2nd three were sisters by 
blood and of these two were twins. 


EUCHARISTIC 

—In many towns of England Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions were held publicly this year. 

—Twelve thousand are said to have taken part in 
the annual Corpus Christi procession at San Antonio, 
Texas, while 25,000 marched at El Paso. 

—Blessed Peter Julian Eymard, Apostle of the Holy 
Eucharist and founder of the Society of the Blessed 
Sacrament—priest adorers of the Holy Eucharist, whose 
special object is the perpetual adoration of the Prisoner 
of Love, was beatified on July 12th. 

—It is estimated that 10,000 attended the Military 
Field Mass held near the City Hall in Philadelphia on 
June 21st. About 3500 received Holy Communion at this 








Mass. Rev. Joseph Turner, C. Ss. R., preached a power- 
ful sermon on law and order. 

—What is the best way to hear Mass, is a question 
often asked. “The best way to assist at Mass,” said 
the Rev. Dom Eudine, O. S. B., in a sermon at St. 
James Cathedral, Seattle, “is to follow the prayers and 
the action of the Mass with a missal.” Dom Eudine 
has been giving courses in Gregorian chant at various 
institutions this summer. Missals for the laity, either 
all English, or Latin and English, or all Latin, if pre- 
ferred, are so numerous in our day that they are within 
the reach of everyone. 

—The Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
exiles from Austria, who came to Cleveland after the 
World War, have opened nocturnal adoration for the 


-laity on the first Sunday of the month. The devotion 


lasts from 9 p. m. to 5 a. m. There were fifty in at- 
tendance on the first Saturday of July. 

—An ancient Catholic practice was resumed at 
Cologne this year when the Corpus Christi procession 
passed through the streets of St. Hedwig’s parish. This 
was the first demonstration of the kind since the Ref- 
ormation. 

—Outside the village of Daniel, Sublette Co., the 
Wyoming K. of C. have erected a monument to mark 
the place where the first Mass was offered in Wyoming 
eighty-five years ago by the famous Indian missionary 
Father De Smet, S. J. 


Benedictine Chronicle and Review 
Dom Louis BOUvVILLIERS, O. S. B. 


LUXEMBURG:—Dom Renandin, Abbot of Clervaux, 
surnamed by Pope Benedict XV the ‘Theologian of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ although hav- 
ing seen ‘full days,’ has found time and interest to pre- 
sent us “Saint Benoit dans l’Histoire” (Clervaux Abbey, 
1924, 469 pp.). The volume is appealing with numer- 
ous testimonies that the centuries have rendered to 
Benedict, the second Abraham, the Patriarch of West- 
ern Monks. Heretofore the only volume of gleanings 
from many writers redounding to the praise of Bene- 
dict and his Order was that by Dom Mayeul Lamey, of 
whom we wrote in last month’s ‘Chronicle.’ It was pub- 
lished in 1878. Abbot Renandin gives, in the present 
volume, testimonies to our Holy Founder from Popes, 
sovereigns, historians, ascetic and mystical authors, 
preachers, poets and those gathered from the liturgy. 
Since the testimonies garnered from preachers were so 
numerous, the author announces a second volume con- 
taining their sermon from the XVIIth to the XX cen- 
tury. On page 98 the author enumerates the biogra- 
phies on St. Benedict. To his knowledge there were 


seventy-three. Though his list may not be complete, at - 
least it gives one the principle writers on St. Benedict 
from 1538 to 1924. The book contains Latin, French, 
and English, three articles written in the last men- 
tioned tongue. The book is another stone in that monu- 
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ment of Benedictina which is ever rising skyward to 
honor St. Benedict. 


The monk artists o: St. Maurice, Clervaux, have pub- 
lished a second edition of an illustrated booklet con- 
taining fourteen artistic photographs of their magnifi- 
cent new abbey. The monastery is by far the most 
beautiful of those of the French Congregation of Bene- 
dictines. It surpasses Solesmes, since its whole consists 
of one style of architecture, a style somewhat heavy, 
yet that gorgeous example of the Roman type found in 
the Rhenish countries. The plan is that of St. Gall 
tradition—a classical square, with the abbey church 
on the North side surmounted by a lofty octagonal 
tower, recalling the tower of Cluny, the only other one 
existing. The buildings of Clervaux Abbey are the 
benefaction of Miss Caroline du Coétlosquet, sister of 
Abbot Edward du Coétlosquet, O. S. B., in pious and 
filial memory of her father, the Viscount Maurice du 
Coétlosquet. The abbey was built in 1910 in order to 
shelter the monks from St. Maur’s Abbey, France, who 
were expelled in 1901. St. Maur’s of France was found- 
ed by St. Maur in 543. The famous spiritual son of St. 
Benedict was abbot here for thirty-eight years, dying 
in 581. The abbey was destroyed in 1790, but restored 
by the monks of Solesmes in 1896. Leo XIII bestowed 
the abbatial dignity upon the aforementioned Edward 
du Coétlosquet. Today he holds both titles—of old St. 
Maur’s and of new St. Maurice. His monks are pious 
followers of St. Benedict and artists and scholars of 
the first rank. 


ENGLAND:—John G. Vance and J. W. Fortescue have 
presented their reminiscences of an eminent and schol- 
arly liturgist in “Adrian Fortescue, a Memoir” (Burns 
and Oates, 1924, XII, 62 pp. 10s. 6d.). Dr. Fortescue 
was rector at Letchworth (Hertforshire) at his death 
and was, with the late Edward Bishop, one of Eng- 
land’s leading liturgists. The public in general and 
the parishioners of Letchworth in particular will pre- 
serve the stamp which Adrian Fortescue has placed 
upon liturgy, expounded in his twelve volumes on that 
subject. The short biography, written by his friends, is 
a good psychological and intellectual essay presenting 
the many sides of the liturgist—the man, the priest, the 
writer, the artist, the lecturer. 


G. E. J. Coldwell, 18 Red Lion Passage, W. C. I. 
London, have just published a “Daily Missal” in Eng- 
land by Dom Lefebvre, O. S. B., of St. Andrew’s Abbey, 
Belgium. It is easily the best of all hitherto published, 
although the many excellent Latin-English missals of 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Desclée, and Mame were 
considered unsurpassable. It contains 1918 pages and 
is especially suited for clerics and nuns. The maps, 
plans, pictures, and explanations are executed in good 
liturgical taste. Everything is of a practical nature, 
- even the text of the Gregorian Cantelena, which, how- 
ever, has been printed in modern notation. That the 


new publication is indicative of great success is war- 
ranted by the fact that the French edition had a sale 
of 180,000 copies. 


It can be obtained from the pub- 


lishers at prices ranging, according to binding, from 
12s. 6d. to 20s. 

In his book, “The Mystical State, its Nature ang 
Phases,” Canon Sandeau holds with Dom Louismet that 
“every good Christian is a mystic” and vigorously com. 
bats the theory of Pére Poulain: “a soul feeling of 
mystic warmth is that of a superman.” The book js 
translated by Dom M. B. and is published by Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, crown 8vo 6/. 

Miss Rose Graham, in her documented study, “The 
Papal Schism of 1378 and the English Province of the 
Order of Cluny,” (English Historical Review, 1923) 
points out the queer position in which the Cluniacs jn 
England were placed when England sided with the Pope 
of Rome and France adhered to the Popes at Avignon, 
As a supplement, the writer presents a good survey of 
the Cluniac priories in England during that period, 

A volume that is only a preliminary survey but, 
withal, that contains much for those who regard mysti- 
cism as “first hand religious experience,” is Prof. E. A, 
Peers’ “Spanish Mysticism” (Methuen Company, 12s,, 
1924). Mysticism in Spain was influenced more than 
one would imagine by the Cluniac and Cistercian spir- 
ituality and these two types had received their infiu- 
ences from Saint Benedict of Aniane (740-821), who, in 
turn, was indebted to the less balanced monachism of 
the East. Though the Benedictine system is especially 
cenobitical, St. Benedict d’ Aniane tended to make it 
more eremitical than cenobitical. According to our 
holy founder, self-discipline and asceticism are built on 
humility and obedience with some exterior mortifica- 
tion; the restorer is responsible for introducing in 
the balanced Benedictinism the abnormal traits of Ori- 
ental monachism-—abnormal in its mortifications. Clu- 
ny followed the ideas of the reformer and later, St. 
Peter Damian (1007-1072) encouraged still more vig- 
orous bodily penances. Influences emanating from St. 
Benedict d’ Aniane were found in the rise of stricter 
orders of the Benedictines—Camaldolese (975), Grand- 
mont (1076), Vallumbrosians (1038), Fontevrault 
(1095), Carthusians (1084), ete. These infiuences of 
orientalized Benedictinism finally spread to Catholic 
Spain and Portugal. 

ITALY:—In 1924 there was published a new edition 
of the Roman Martyrology, though it was dated 1922, 
under Pope Benedict XV. Notwithstanding the fifteen 
hundred or so notices that had been modified, Dom 
Henry Quentin, O. S. B., writes that those of a most 
serious nature have remained and that the revisor him- 
self had added a few more. Dom Quentin, a finished 
scholar, master of the sources of the Martyrology, has 
been commissioned by Pope Pius XI to prepare a criti- 
cal and traditional revision of the Roman Martyrology. 

AMERICA:—“The Liturgy of the Roman Missal,” by 
Dom Leduc and edited by Dom Baudot, has been trans- 
lated into English and has been well received both by 
the press and by the public. It is a Kenedy and Sons 
production. Its 459 pages afford interesting and in- 
structive reading, blending, as it does, history with de- 
votion and illustration of the Church’s rites. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—August brings the 
feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Our Blessed Lady did not go to heaven with her Divine 
Son but remained on earth for some years. At last it 
was time for her to depart from this life. She was very 
happy for now she would soon see her dear Son whom 
she loved so much. ‘When she died they placed her 
body in a tomb, but when they went to visit the tomb 
again, they found it empty. The body and soul had 
been reunited and taken up to heaven by the angels. 
This is called the Assumption of Our Lady and we 
celebrate the feast on the fifteenth of August each year. 
It is a holy day of obligation, a day on which we must 
attend holy Mass, and one on which we ought also to 
receive the sacraments. 

Our dear Lady was welcomed in Heaven by St. 
Joseph and her beloved Son and all the other holy 
persons who had gone before her. She was crowned 
Queen of Heaven. 


“Christ’s Mother dear remained 

To wait God’s holy will; 

And how could they be very sad 
Whe had that Mother still? 

But now, upon the golden throne 
Of glory she has won, 

She prays that every child on earth 
May serve her Blessed Son.” 


Loving Our Lord 


“On Christmas night Our Saviour Came 
To teach us to be true: 

To all the duties of our life 

The old ones and the new. 

A prisoner He stays within 

The Holy Eucharist. 

If He has done so much for us 

Should we his love resist? 


“Then let us love our Holy Church 

As all her ghildren should— 

The prayers we say at morn and night 
Will help us to be good— 

A slight—a sorrow—cruel words— 
Bear these with gentleness: 

So may the life of every child 

Its love for Him confess.” 


Whose Baby Was It? 


Once upon a time, as we read in the Holy Bible, there 
was a very wise King whose name was Solomon. Solo- 
mon was not only wise but good as well and the Lord 
blessed him with riches. 

One day two women who were quarreling came to 
Solomon asking him to settle the question about which 
they were disputing. Now each of these women had a 
little baby and these babies looked very much alike. In 
fact, they looked so nearly alike that they could be told 
apart only with difficulty. In the night one of the babies 


died and each mother claimed that the living baby was 
hers. They quarreled loud and long and finally agreed 
to go to the wise King Solomon to have the matter set- 
tled. 

Solomon said, “We will cut the living baby in two 
parts and give half to each mother.” One mother 
agreed to this but the other mother with tears in her 
eyes begged King Solomon not to divide the child but 
to give it to the other woman. King Solomon then 
knew which of these women was the true mother of 
the child. Can you tell? 


Puzzled 


“Does God go home in summer time?” 
A little girl asked one day; 

“They’ve closed our church since the first of June, 
And the minister’s gone away. 


“I can’t understand why God should leave 
In the long dry Summer heat, 
When He lives all year and waits and waits 
In that church across the street.” 
—Ave Maria. 


A True Story 


Once upon a time, a very long time ago, there was 
no world, but there was a God and He made every- 
thing. He made the sun, the stars, the moon, the water, 
the land, the trees, and the plants. He made all the 
animals and all the birds, and He put fishes into the 
water. 

And after God had created all of these things, He 
made a man whom He called Adam, and a woman whom 
He called Eve. This man and this woman were very 
good, and God placed them in a beautiful garden which 
we call Paradise. Adam and Eve were very happy in 
this garden, and they did just what God wanted them to 
do 


One day the devil came. He tried to get Adam and 
Eve to be bad like himself. They listened to him. Then 
they were bad and they would not do what God had told 
them. 

God was very angry and He punished Adam and 
Eve. The devil was happy because he had made Adam 
and Eve do something bad. When they were bad that 
was a sin. The devil is always glad when he gets us 
to be bad and commit sin. He knows that if we are bad 
that God will punish us when we die, unless we are 
sorry for our sins and confess them to a priest. God 
always helps us to be good. He is our Father and we 
are His children. He made us to be good. 

He gives each one of us a guardian angel to watch 
over us and care for us. We should pray every day 
to our guardian angel, saying: 


Angel of God my guardian dear, 

To whom His love commits me here, 
Ever this day be at my side, 

To light and guard, to rule and guide. 
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Pioneer Stories Wanted 


The editor of this “Corner” wants pioneer stories 
from everywhere and is asking for letters from the 
readers, young and old, telling the life stories of the 
aged members of your family or of your neighbors. 
When you interview these aged persons take your 
pencil and a notebook and write down facts. Every 
story or letter must be the truth. If you do not care 
to write the story yourself send me the facts and I will 
arrange them for you. There are so many interesting 
old persons right around us, and it is sad but true, that 
we are apt to think that they amount to nothing, but 
if we unearth their past history, we shall often be sur- 
prised at the stories they can tell. I have a story of a 
man who lives close to me who once rescued the wife 
of Abraham Lincoln. And Abraham Lincoln went to 
look for this man and to thank him. See what you can 
find in your community and mail me the facts as you 
find them. Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebr. 


Pioneer Stories 


(Agnes Brown Hering) 


Fifty years makes considerable change in a country 
and in a state, and while we are moving along at such 
a brisk rate of speed, we forget—if we ever knew— 
about the hardy pioneers who made possible for us the 
blessings we enjoy today. In a series of articles I shall 
tell the Boys and Girls of the “Corner” about pioneers 
I have known. 

The other day I talked with an old man who is eighty- 
one years old. He was born in New York in 1844. That 
was a long time ago wasn’t it? When this man, whose 
name is Silas Barton, was three years old, his parents 
moved from New York to Pennslyvania. Do you think 
they shipped their household goods on the cars as you or 
I might do? Did they hire a truck to transport their 
belongings? That would be expensive wouldn’t it? 
Did they travel by steamboat, maybe? 

No, none of these. They loaded their goods on a raft 
and floated down the Alleghany river! Think of it! 
The boys who read this, undoubtedly think that that 
was rare sport—but listen. The pilot who was guid- 
ing this raft was a careless fellow, or possibly he was 
in a hurry, for he did not steer it straight and it 
struck a sandbar. All the household goods of the Bar- 
ton family went floating down the Alleghany river, 
but what was far worse than that, little Silas went 
floating too! I suppose his papa and mamma, and his 
brothers and sisters were screaming and shouting don’t 
you? ‘ 

A white man and an Indian saw these objects float- 
ing down the stream and the Indian said, “Ugh! High 
water. Boy float.” Unloosing a canoe that was fas- 
tened near by, in almost less time than it takes to tell 
it, the white man and the Indian were rowing over the 
water. The white man rescued Silas and they took 
him to the Indian’s wigwam where the old squaw took 
off his wet clothing and wrapped him in a woolen 
blanket. She rubbed him and warmed him and finally 
brought him back to life, “and I am here yet,” said 
Mr. Barton in telling the story. 

The next time the Barton family moved they met 
with better success. They had gone first to Pennsyl- 
vania. Next they went by raft down the Ohio to its 
mouth and then by steamboat up the Mississippi to 
Illinois. After this they went to Michigan. Young 
Silas was old enough now to look out for himself. The 
Civil War was going on and his country was calling for 
volunteers to help save the United States from falling 
to pieces and to free the negroes so Silas enlisted with 
the 156th Regiment Company A, Michigan Volunteers. 
He was put on guard. This duty required him to wade 





around in deep water and he caught a bad cold. The 
result of this exposure was a severe case of pneumonia, 
which kept him in the hospital for several months. By 
the time that he had recovered the war was at an end, 


After the war Mr. Barton lived in Missouri. Later 
he came to Nebraska where he could get land free from 
the United States Government. Choosing a spot in the 
northeastern part of the state for his home, he built a 
house of sod. As there was no native timber on the 
prairies, and the early settlers were far from the near. 
est railroad, it was not easy to get other building mate. 
rial, and, besides, money was not plentiful either jp 
those days. Therefore, nearly all of the pioneers built 
their first houses of sod. 

To build a house of sod was no great art. First a 
plow was used to turn the sod, which held firmly to. 
gether by reason of the strong roots of the prairie grass, 
then the sod was cut into suitable lengths with a spade, 
To build the house one piece of sod was laid upon an- 
other until the walls were three or four feet thick. 
Openings were left for windows and doors. A few 
boards were then bought for the roof and doors. When 
plastered and whitewashed, these houses were neat and 
comfortable. They were quite durable too. Some of 
them lasted twenty years and more; but all have now 
been replaced by frame houses. 

Many who lived in sod houses in the early days can 
tell stories of how in winter the coyotes (prairie wolves) 
howled about the door and of how in summer snakes also 
found refuge in the house. Only yesterday a lady told 
me that once when she was sitting in a rocker holding 
her baby, she saw a snake four feet long come crawling 
from the bedroom. 

But to come back to our story, Mr. Barton has not 
always lived in a sod house. Besides his wife he had 
six sons and a daughter to help him. After some years 
they were able to build on their farm a house of lum- 
ber. Having endured the hardships of pioneer days, 
Mr. Barton has now retired from the farm and is 
enjoying the comforts of a modern home with electric 
lights and city water. Yet he knows what it is to have 
to read by the light of a candle and to carry water a 
mile or more. 


Little Sister Polly 


Lucy LINCOLN MONTGOMERY 


I have lost my little sister, 

Have you seen her anywhere? 
Name is Polly—such a dear! 
Wish I had her now, right here. 
She’s got blue eyes and such queer 
Little rings of yellow hair. 


Strange that folks seem sorry for me, 
And always pat me on the head, 
*Cause when once I runned away 
With Polly, by the brook to play, 
Though ’t was my very own birthday, 
I was spanked and sent to bed. 


Last time I remember Polly 

She was sleeping, oh, so sound— 
Flowers all ’round her, white like snow, 
And everybody crying so! 

Queer they’d cry when Polly’s found! 


Course I didn’t mean to lose her, 

But even mama says it’s true. 

Oh, my darling little sister, 

Such long days that I have missed you! 
Such long nights since I have kissed you, 
Polly, Polly, where are you? 
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Silent Tribute 


A little girl named Anna May 
Went skipping to the brook one day, 
And as she strolled o’er the banks of clay 
Our Lady’s medal fell away 
From ’round her neck, 


A robin with his happy mate, 
Who’d just come north—full two weeks late, 
Espied the disk, as his meal he ate, 
And bore it to its happy fate, 
His nest to deck. 


My God, how dear to Mary’s heart 
The silent tribute of birdie’s art! 
Oh, grant me ne’er from her image to part, 
Which like her name, is love’s sweet dart, 
Our passion’s check. 
i: &.% a & B 


Letter Box 


(All communications for the Letter Box should be 
addressed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


Writing from 106 N. Elizabeth St., Peoria, Illinois, 
Antoinette Hessling says that she likes THE GRAIL and 
finds it interesting to read. “Peoria,” she says, “is a 
nice city of moderate size and has plenty of amuse- 
ments—the best of these are the parks. We have four 
really wonderful parks with flowers and natural hilly 
scenery.” 

Antoinette, who is 14, is in second year high school. 
She asks admission to the “Corner”; she would also 
like to correspond with some of the other Cornerites. 


Mary Goncalves writes again from Route 1, Box 337, 
Rivera, California. She finds the “Corner” ever more 
and more interesting and has made many new friends 
through it, but she would like to hear from still more 
readers of the “Corner.” She enjoys reading the stories 
and letters and working the cross-word puzzles. She 
concludes with the following conundrums: 

Constantinople is a very large city. Can you spell it 
with two letters? (Ans. I-t.) 

The brave captain was out on the sea. 
the captain’s name? (Ans. What.) 

When will the alphabet have twenty-five letters? 
(Ans. When U and I are one.) 


What was 


Laurel Bauman, of 1027 Franklin St., Louisville, Ky., 
wks to be admitted to the “Corner.” The petition is 
heartily granted. This new cornerite, who is 17, would 
like to hear from other members. 


Another newcomér is Miss Teddy Roberts, of 50 
Riverside St., Watertown, Mass., who asks for cor- 
respondents. Who will answer her appeal? 


_ Here is a letter to the “Corner” from far-off Bavaria 
inGermany. It is written to the Cornerites. 


My dear Children: 


“The Grail,” which you love so much, has found its 
way also to me in Bavaria. A friend of mine in Los 
Angeles sends it regularly. Although I am already 52 
years of age, I take great pleasure in reading your 
little letters. How happy are you to be sent to good 
and pious schools. I pray for the children who are 
friends of “The Grail” most specially. 

How delighted I am to know that the “white flower 
of Lisieux” (the recently canonized St. Theresa who is 
fectionately called “The Little Flower”) is venerated 
% y in America, and through all the world, be- 
tause St. Theresa II is also my beloved friend. You 


must know that we were born in the same year and 
nearly on the same day. When she was a Carmelite 
nun in Lisieux, I was in a convent in France, and when 
she entered at the age of 16 years, I was sent at the 
same age to a convent in Ireland as a boarder to learn 
the English language. 

Now listen to me, my dear children; I speak quite 
frankly. As we all love little St. Theresa, let us do 
something to please her. Her sisters, the Carmelites in 
our town, are in great need. They lost all they pos- 
sessed during the war. A new building was erected 
for them and the old one they intend to have changed 
into a general home for retreats. They will then re- 
ceive a fixed income that will enable them to keep from 
starving. But, dear children, much money is needed 
for the project. It almost breaks one’s heart to read of 
the difficulties they have to undergo in their search for 
help. People in our land are too poor now to be of 
assistance. If I were rich, I would help them out of love 
for little St. Theresa. 

Retreats are the best means to convert the world. I 
am sure that the little saint will give her protection to 
this valuable undertaking. By this time you guess 
what I am aiming at. Yes, so it is. I invite you, dear 
children, to send what you can to the address below 
and may God bless you for every gift.—No one has 
asked me to address you; perhaps it was little St. 
Theresa who inspired me. At any rate I wish to remain, 

Incognito. 

Gifts for the retreat house should be addressed thus: 

Fiir “Exerzizien-Heim” 
Kloster Himmelspforten, 
bei Wiirzburg, Bavaria, Germany. 


For the Cross-Word Puzzler 


Smith—“What, have you taken to wearing glasses?” 
Brown—“Yes! I did so many cross-word puzzles that 
one eye got to seeing vertical and the other horizontal.” 


Wife—“George, would you like some waffles for sup- 
per?” 

George—“No, dear, they look too much like fried 
cross-word puzzles. 


Solution to July Cross-Word Puzzle 
E|A E 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No.7 
* > |* Is 6 |7 {8 9 
1S y 
| 
i m | 
4 
4 IS |e |tT @ «179 Yj 
ee 21 Y 22 23 
26 29 30 
Y ] 
31 32 33 
34 37 x% 
37 38 39 to Al 
42 43 44 VW 
45 AN 41 | 
AS Vy *9 Yy° 
Z Y 
Horizontal Vertical 
1—Bachelor of Arts 2—Preceding 
(abbr.) 3—Grand Chapter 
(abbr.) 


3—The Supreme Being 

6—Ever (abbr.) 

9—Near by 

10—Pertaining to the BI. 
Sacrament 

11—Prefix meaning out 

12—Credit (abbr.) 

14—Rood (abbr.) 

15—Altered 

20—Skill 

22—Cup used at Last Sup- 
per 

23—Pairs (abbr.) 

24—To make fast 

26—A human being 

27—To order (past tense) 

28—An idol destroyed by 
Daniel 

30—Arizona (abbr.) 

31—Red fluid in veins 

32—To expiate 

34—Catchword 

35—Rest on  haunches 
(past tense) 

37—Utah (abbr.) 

38—To recognize 

39—A pouch 

41—Thomas (abbr.) 

42—Color of blood 

43—Sorrowful 

45—The evening before 

46—Frozen water 

48—Christ (abbr.) 

49—Suffering 

50—Indefinite Article 


Complete this 


4—Expression of 
prise 
5—Child’s call for father 
6—East India (abbr.) 
7—Ending to form plural 
of nouns 
8—Right (abbr.) 
9—Agreement 
11—Blot out 
13—One who rises 
16—Hectogram (abbr.) 
17—Upper limb of body 
18—Machine for separat- 
ing seeds from cot- 
ton 
19—Prefix meaning in 
21—Smooth, flat surface 
23—Toilsome effort 
25—Latin word for lion 
27—Brother (abbr.) 
29—Regard with affection 
(past tense) 
30—Collection of maps in 
a volume 
31—On the contrary 
33—To consume 
34—A small drinking ves- 
sel 
36—Definite article 
38—Retain 
40—Profit 
42—Revised version 


sur- 


(abbr. 
44—District of Columbia 

(abbr.) 
45—English 

(abbr.) 
47—Each (abbr.) 


translation 


sentence with words found in the 


Cross-word Puzzle shown above: 


On the — of His 
to for, to 














He died on the 
the sins of whom 
































He : , the Son of ————, when He —_ 

the with His Apostles, —_ 
the — wine in the — , called the Holy —_ 
into His -, and them do the same jy 


memory of Him. 


Exchange Smiles 


The janitor’s little son was so black that people called 
him “Midnight.” The little fellow didn’t seem to minj 
it at all. One day, however, another colored boy calle 
out: “Hello, Midnight!” “You shet up!” was the 
indignant retort, “you’se jes, "bout quarter to twelve 
youse’f!” 


“I’m going to have a little sister some day, ain’t | 
Mother?” asked Tommy. 

“Why, Son, do you want one?” 

“Yes, Mamma, I do. It gets kin’ o’ tiresome teasiy’ 
the cat all the time.” 


Dorothy (sobbing): “Mamma, Billy broke my dolly” 
Mother (sympathetically): “How did he break it, 
dear?” 


Dorothy: “I hit him on the head with it.” 








“Well, son, how do you like the new sister we got for 
you?” 
“Aw, schucks, dad!” exclaimed Willie, who wanted, 
Le set, “there’s a lot o’ things I needed worse’n a 
aby.” 


Criminal Use of Typhoid Germs 


(Continued from page 171) 


The body of Wm. N. McClintock, millionaire 
orphan, was exhumed for examination in the 
investigations which resulted in indictments 
against Shepherd and Faiman for murder. Ex- 
pert pathologists found unmistakable evidence 
that McClintock died of typhoid fever. Such 
experts are able to state whether death was due 
to poisoning or due to disease. They can deter- 
mine the exact chemical or poison which was 
used, or, in death from disease, they recognize 
the exact character of the disease by the effects 
it has produced in the organs of the body. 

The use of disease-producing bacteria for 
criminal purposes is not common, but when so 
used the cause of death can be shown by a com- 
petent pathologist even more readily and surely 
than if certain poisons had caused the death. 
Those who wish to make criminal use of bacte- 
ria do not have ready access to virulent germs, 
nor do they have the knowledge and skill re 
quired to make their use effective. Each varie 
ty of bacteria has its own particular manner of 
getting into the human body, and when it enters 
by some other route it is usually harmless. Some 
germs, such as the bacilli of tuberculosis, pro 
duce infection if inhaled with dust. Typhoid 
bacilli are entirely harmless if inhaled in this 
way. Other bacteria enter through wounds or 
other injuries to the skin, and are harmless if 
inhaled or swallowed. If young McClintock 
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had been given tetanus bacilli (those which 
cause lockjaw) by mouth, no ill effects of any 
kind would have followed. 

If typhoid bacilli get into cut or wound, or 
even if injected directly into the veins, they 
will not cause infection. 

The evidence given before the grand jury in 
the McClintock case shows that Shepherd had 
some difficulty in securing virulent typhoid ba- 
cilli, and that he took a short course in bacte- 
riology in order to know what to do with them 
to accomplish his purpose. He would have had 
no success in securing bacteria nor instructions 
in handling them had he gone, as perhaps he 
did, to some recognized medical school, hospital, 
or university. “Dr.” Faiman, who apparently 
isa truck driver, who sought an easier way of 
making a living, the proprietor of the “Na- 
tional University of Sciences,” confesses that, 
for a share of the estate of McClintock, he fur- 
nished Shepherd with the virulent typhoid bac- 
teria and instructed him in handling them. 

Faiman’s record has been investigated by the 
American Medical Association. They are un- 
able to verify any of the several degrees which 
he claims, nor to find that he ever attended a rec- 
ognized university or school of medicine. They 
report that Faiman is the product of a diploma 
mill; that he himself has sold fake diplomas 
in osteopathy and other subjects. The fake 
medical school from which he has a diploma is 
one which the American Medical Association 
exposed some months ago, the proprietor of 
which is now under indictment. The constant 
exposure of various fakes for which the public 
is the victim is one of the valuable services 
rendered by scientific organizations.—Bulletin 
of Indiana State Medical Association. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


America’s First Foreign Mission Field 


Africa, the home of those brilliant lights and stalwart 
pillars of the early Church,—Augustine, Athanasius, 
and countless others,—claims a special demand on 
America and America’s missionaries. 

The present mission activities in Africa owe their 
beginning to the Church of America. It was in 1833 that 
Rt. Rev. John England, Bishop of Charleston, S. C., 
called the attention of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith to the fact that heresy was be- 
coming alarmingly rampant in Sierra Leone. Sierra 
Leone was a colony founded by America in the year 
1787, to which liberated slaves might immigrate. The 
Second Provincial Synod of Baltimore received author- 
ity to act in the matter; whereupon, Rt. Rev. Edward 
Barran, formerly Vicar Apostolic of the two Guineas, 
at the request of Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, acted. 
Quite by chance did he acquire the services of the Soci- 


ety of the Immaculate Heart of Mary for the conver- 
sion of the Negro, while in Paris, trying to get mission- 
aries for his territory. He later had to resign his post 
on account of ill health and then returned to the States. 
But the work of reaping a harvest richer than that of 
any other mission field was well under way. “Since this 
is the only mission field that owes its beginnings to the 
Church in the United States, it is in a special way the 
American foreign mission field and one on which Amer- 
icans have a peculiar claim.” 

Hence, America owes it to herself to keep up her his- 
toric connection with this truly American enterprise. 

“Ignorance and prejudice have made it appear a more 
difficult task than it really is; but even so, it is not the 
first difficult task that America has undertaken and 
carried to a successful issue.” It is true, Africa is on 
the other side of the globe, and in some places the cli- 
mate is not of the best, but “the harvest is ripe, waiting 
for the reapers, nay, begging them to come and gather 
it in while there is yet time.” 

American Protestant missionaries are very numerous, 
reaping an easy harvest. Why? One of the principal 
reasons is that the Catholic missionaries laboring there 
are too few. 

America must save her own mission, if no other. All 
the world is looking to America. But let America 
first provide that the only mission activity, which she 
can call her own, is safe. America can answer that 
S. O. S., “Save Our Souls”; and America will answer 
it. Why? Because the last two syllables of the word 
American spell, “I can.” 


Abbey and Seminary 


—The second retreat for the community took place in 
June immediately after school was out. Father Rupert, 
O. F. M., of Memphis, conducted the exercises. 

—At the consecration of the Rt. Rev. John F. Noll 
as Bishop of Fort Wayne the Abbey was represented 
by F. Benedict. 

—On the evening of July 2nd the Rt. Rev. Abbot com- 
mended himself to the prayers of the community and 
bade us farewell previous to his departure on the mor- 
row for New York, whence he sailed on the Columbus 
for Bremen. After spending sometime in Germany and 
Switzerland, he will go to Rome to attend the General 
Chapter of Benedictine Abbots from all over the world, 
who meet early in October. By the end of October Fa- 
ther Abbot hopes to be back in our midst. 

—F. Gregory has gone to Evansville for the time 
being to act as chaplain to the Poor Clares and assistant 
at St. Benedict’s Church. He is taking the place of F. 
Othmar who, because of a severe case of neuritis, is 
taking treatment in Chicago. 

—On July 10th to the joy of the diocese the glad 
news was flashed from Rome that Bishop Chartrand’s 
transfer to Cincinnati as Archbishop had been canceled 
and that he had been reappointed to Indianapolis. 

—Sister Antonia Olinger, O. S. B., sister of Brothers 
Bernardine and Aloysius, died on July 14th at St. Wal- 
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burg Convent, Covington, Ky. Sister Antonia, who was 
76 years of age, was in the 53rd year of her religious 
profession. R. I. P. - 

—July 15th marked an unusual event. It was the 
first time that a Governor of Indiana had ever set foot 
on our domain. In years gone by because of uncertain 
roads our sylvan home was at times practically inac- 
cessible and at other times difficult of approach over 
long and tedious roads. But times have changed. In 
company with members of the State Highway Com- 
mission, who were touring Southern Indiana, His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Ed Jackson, spent a busy but pleas- 
ant hour going over the premises. 


—Because of the splendid yield of excellent wheat 
this year, we are assured of bread in plenty until an- 
other harvest. Since last harvest, however, consider- 
able wheat had to be bought to feed the hungry. 


—Among other improvements under way this sum- 
mer we might mention that another story is rising over 
the college to make more dormitory space for the ever- 
increasing number of students; the kitchen and the cel- 
lar have received new concrete floors, while the coal bin 
has been put outside the kitchen but adjoining it and 
under ground. In the future Brother Blase will bake 
pastry with an electric oven, which is being installed to 
replace the coal-heated oven of the past, which had be- 
come entirely inadequate for the purpose. 

—A gleam of brightness now flashes from the steeples 
of the Abbey Church. Steeplejacks have repaired the 
roof of the church and have given the globes and 
crosses that surmount the towers a new coat of gold 
leaf, which makes them glitter and glisten and sparkle 
in the brilliant sunlight. 

—A young brown-coated sparrow hawk has taken up 
its residence with us. Although free to do so, it never 
strays away. It seems to have put off its wild nature, 
for it will perch on our hands, shoulders, or heads, 
and seems to feel perfectly at home in our company. 


—September 10th, the day appointed for the return 
of our seminarians, is fast approaching. Soon campus 
and halls will resound with the hilarity and gaiety of 
youth. 

—The doctorate in Canon Law was conferred upon 
Rev. Henry Dugan at the end of a two-year postgradu- 
ate course at the Catholic University. Rev. Joseph 
Honnigford has the licentiate in the same branch. Dr. 
Dugan is at Holy Cross Church, Indianapolis, and Fa- 
ther Honnigford is pastor at West Baden. 

—Rev. Edgar O’Connor and Rev. Jerome Pfau, stu- 
dents of the Roman Seminary during the past year, 
have both received the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology. Upon their return in August Dr. O’Connor 
will resume his post at the Cathedral while Dr. Pfau 
will go to St. Mary-of-the-Woods as professor of philos- 
ophy. 

—Rev. Oscar P. Ackerman, D. C. L., pastor of St. 
Philip Neri Church, Louisville, which he established in 
1898, died rather unexpectedly on July 8th. Dr. 
Ackermann made his classical studies at St. Meinrad, 


but completed his higher studies at Innsbruck, where 
he was ordained on July 26, 1892. After a two-year 
postgraduate course at Rome he won the doctorate jn 
Canon Law. R. I. P. 


Book Notices 


“Beginning the Child’s Education,” by Ella Frances 
Lynch, is a valuable book that has recently been placed 
on the market by Harper & Brothers (New York). A 
secret of dazzling success in child education is to be 
found on page 183. All parents want their children to 
be good children. In very many cases, however, their 
wish is frustrated by their well-meant but ill-directed 
methods of rearing. Many things enter into the educa- 
tion of a child, but there are only a few that are of 
big and vital importance. The worthy author of this 
book rightly lays especial stress on self-denial, obedi- 
ence, and religion. If you have children to rear, you 
are interested in good answers to questions like this: 
When and how should you correct a fault? When and 
how to punish? Rod or reasons? What part do toys 
play in a child’s education? How about petting a deli- 
cate child? Ella Frances Lynch deserves the thanks 
of all child-loving fathers and mothers for the helpful 
book she offers them. The book is written in letter 
form, and reading it is like getting letter after letter 
from a person of helpful experience. Each letter points 
out the next step to take with your child till it reaches 
its seventh year. The book is a worthwhile investment. 

1. E. 


“Straight Talk to non-Catholics—Is the Catholic 
Church Intolerant?” is another excellent pamphlet 
from the pen of a non-Catholic, C. Pliny Windle, Asso- 
ciate Editor of “Truth and Light.” By his many con- 
troversial pamphlets Mr. Windle has done a real service 
in the cause of justice and truth. The present pamphlet 
should be placed in the hands of every biased non-Cath- 
olic. Price 5¢; 25 for $1.00; 100 for $4.00. Incono- 
clast Publishing Co., Suite 611, 189 W. Madison St. 
Chicago. 


“Great Christian Hymns,” Little Blue Book No. 743, 
is a 64-page booklet that contains selections not only of 
ancient Catholic hymns but also of hymns by non- 
Catholics as well. Explanatory notes on each hymn 
bring the book to a conclusion. Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford, The Lee House, Washington, D. C., is the author. 


The Catholic Press Directory for 1925, which has 
just been issued by Joseph H. Meier (64 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago—price $1.00), contains a complete list of 
the 264 Catholic papers and periodicals published in 
the United States, arranged both alphabetically and 
according to states. Thirty-nine of these 264 publica- 
tions did not furnish a circulation statement, while 
the combined circulation of the remaining 225 is 6,414, 
618. Mr. Meier is to be congratulated on the pains he 
has taken to give us so reliable and up-to-date a di- 
rectory of Catholic publications. Because of the valu- 
able information that it contains, the Catholic Press 
Directory ought to prove of interest to Catholics gen- 
erally and to advertisers in particular. 








Owing to the recent beatification of martyrs of the 
Society of Jesus, “The Jesuit Martyrs of North Amer- 
ica,” by Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J., is very timely. The 
story of the persecution and the martyrdom of these 
eight martyrs is told by one who is well qualified for 
the task. The narrative makes instructive and edify- 
ing reading. Price $1.50 postpaid. The Universal 


Knowledge Foundation, 119 E. 57th St., New York City. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


“Do Unto Others----” 


“G OOD morning, Aunt Mary! Here I am! How’s 
everybody?” cried a hearty voice upon the 
qiet morning air. Mrs. Ainsworth turned from her 
oecupation of stringing beans at the kitchen door, and 
laying aside her pan, arose to greet the newcomer. 

“Well, Earl, I’m real glad to see you! So you’ve come 
to our town to open law offices, eh? Well, well, won’t 
that be fine! You must come right upstairs and make 
your headquarters with us. I was that surprised when 
I received your letter day before yesterday. Of course, 
you know, there was no time to answer it, as you would 
have been here at the same time the letter reached your 
home. But I went up at once to prepare your room. 
You know you are always welcome!” 

‘Don’t I know it, though, Aunty? When I used to 
come with mother as a boy, didn’t you always give me a 
royal time? I’ll never forget it, Aunt, never.” Mrs. 
Ainsworth beamed with pleasure. 

“Well, now, that makes me feel real happy. I do so 
wish your poor mother could still be with us! My, 
how you’ve grown in those seven years since I’ve seen 
you last! You’re most six feet aren’t you?” 

“Not quite that, Aunty; you missed it by three inches. 
I'm five foot-nine.” 

“Well! We'll not quibble about a couple of inches, 
will we; just wait till Uncle Martin sees you!” 

“Where is he? Have you still got the farm?” 

“We've sold quite a large part of it for building lots; 
you see, Edgton is becoming quite a young city now. 
But we still have a nice little piece left for a bit of 
truck and fruit. Your Uncle couldn’t quite part with 
all of it. He says he’s a farmer to the bone, and never 
could be anything else. But come; bring your bags 
upstairs. Have you eaten anything? Had your break- 
fast yet?” 

“Well, yes; I’ve had breakfast on the train, but—” 

“But that is about two hours ago, isn’t it?” Earl 
laughed. 

“Not only that, but I spied some cake and biscuits and 
strawberry preserves on your pantry shelf. Oh boy!” 
And he dropped his bags to rub the front of his vest in 
pleasurable anticipation. Mrs. Ainsworth laughed too. 

“I remember the ambitious appetite you had as a 
boy; I never dared be caught with an empty pantry 

shelf when you were around. It did me good to see 
how you enjoyed my pies.” 


“Well, Aunty, I am quite ready to make you feel good 
some more.” 

“Then come; hurry. See, I will put on the coffee, so 
it will be hot when we come down. It’s just fresh. I 
made it a half hour ago.” 

The two laughingly ran up the stairs, and Earl was 
shown into his old room, which, however, had under- 
gone some changes in the way of paint, new wall paper 
and fresh curtains. Earl looked around in pleasant 


surprise. 

“Well! Say, this does look pretty. Just had it fixed 
up?” 

“Yes; we had the whole upstairs done over this 


Spring. Needed it badly. 
that you were coming.” 

“Seems that way; my, that light gray woodwork 
sure goes well with that pale lavender paper. And the 
curtains and everything to match! Aunty, you’re a 
wiz!” Mrs. Ainsworth was highly pleased. 

“I hadn’t thought young men take notice of such 
things; you, do though, it seems.” 

“You bet I do; this room just fairly holds out its 
arms to me; it has that cheerful air.” 

“I’m so glad. You’ll stay with us, won’t you, Earl? 
You won’t care to put up at any of the boarding houses 
in town, I know. If I do say it myself, they’re not as 
nice as this.” 

“IT should say they’re not, and thank you very much 
for asking me, Aunty; nothing will give me more 
pleasure. It will be half of my success to have such a 
pleasant home to come to, to say nothing of the dainty 
little Aunt with her magic pantry downstairs, and her 
great, big, kind heart!” And he bent over and kissed 
his aunt’s cheek. 

“Go on with you! But I’m glad you feel that way. 
You will have to take our Rolly’s place; it’s been so 
dismal since he died overseas.” 

They deposited his bags in a corner, and Mrs. Ains- 
worth was opening the windows, which had been tightly 
closed to keep out the dust, when a voice from below 
was heard: 

“Mary! Oh Mary! You up there? Wall, ye better 
hurry on down here; yer coffee pot is runnin’ away!” 

Mrs. Ainsworth’s hands flew up to her head. 

“Oh dear, oh dear! I’d quite forgotten about the 
coffee. Shet it off, Mart! Shet it off!” she called, 
over the banister. Then, taking Earl’s arm, she pro- 
pelled him downstairs. “Come on; we'll surprise your 
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Uncle.” Arrived in the kitchen, they found Uncle Mar- 
tin gingerly manipulating a scrub rag, wiping up the 
spilled coffee from the pan below the oil stove. 

“Wow! It’s hot!” he exclaimed, shaking his hand 
in the air. The two spectators broke into a loud laugh, 
and Mr. Ainsworth turned around. “Oh, it’s you, is it? 
Wall, wall, Earl, I’m right glad to see you. Welcome 
to yer old summer hang-out!” 

“He’s a-goin’ to board with us, and he’s opening law 
offices downtown. Won't that be fine?” 

“Yes, I remember you sayin’ somethin’ about it in the 
letter you got. Down on 


9 


Broadway? 


Where ye going to locate? 


“T don’t know yet; where do you think would be the 
best place?” 

“Wall, Broadway’s about the most likely place. Want 
me to go down thar with ye this afternoon?” 

“Why yes; I suppose you know most of the men 
down there?” 

“You bet; know most everybody in town. Only one 
place you want to avoid.” They were seating them- 
selves at table, while Aunt Mary busied herself with 
the coffee, biscuits, cake and preserves. 

“And what’s that?” asked Earl. 

“The Crescent Building.” 

“Why?” 

“Full of Oddfellows, Masons, Shriners and K. K. K’s. 
An’ they hang together like a nest o’ hornets.” 

“Why should I be afraid of them?” 

“If they find out ye’re a Catholic, they’ll try their 
best to hound you out of town. Not openly, but by sly 
tricks.” Earl sugared his coffee and laughed. 

“Let ’em come; I’ll be ready for ’em.” Mr. Ains- 
worth nodded approval and patted Earl’s knee. 

“That’s the stuff, boy. I was afraid maybe that’d 
stump you. I thought you ought to be warned any- 
way.” 

“Glad you did; I'll know what to expect now.” 

Time passed, and little by little Earl’s clientele began 
to increase, as people found out that he was able, hon- 
est, and fearless. They were somewhat in fear of the 
“clique” in the Crescent Building, and rather patronized 
them than earn their antagonism. But now all this 
began to change. One day a deputation of them came to 
visit Earl in order to “feel him out.” They began by 
offering him a couple of expensive cigars, wrapped 
ostentatiously in silver foil. 

“Well, Mr. Brinton, we called to make your acquaint- 
ance,” began the spokesman. 

“Very glad you did, sir; very glad you did. You 
have a growing city here; a very good place for a 
beginner like me to grow up with.” 

“Yes, you are right; it is a good place to grow up 
with. By the way, why didn’t you try to get rooms at 
the Crescent? All of us law mechanics are located 
there.” 

“Well, you see, being a newcomer here, I—” 

“Yes, of course; you wouldn’t be expected to know. 
Perhaps we could help you to get rooms in our building; 
I think our Mr. Pitman can find room for you.” 


“Thank you very much, but I think I shall be quite 
comfortable here. You see, many of my customers haye 
found this location very convenient for them. The Cres. 
cent is rather a ways uptown, you see, while this—” 

“Yes, of course; but they would soon get used to 
the little extra distance. You will let me see about it 
won't you? Really, we would like very much to haye 
you in our midst.” 

“Well, just for the present, I think I'll remain here. 
I can always change, you know, if I find I don’t like it.” 
“Yes, yes, surely,” replied the too-polite spokesman, 
while the other members of the deputation looked signif- 
icantly at each other. It was the first time any new 
attorney had dared refuse to be one of their clique—for 
that was what it amounted to. “Then, there was an- 
other little thing,” continued the first speaker, watch- 
ing Earl carefully. “You see, we Masons—I suppose 
you belong to some Masonic branch or other—are rais- 
ing a fund to build an orphanage under the patronage 
of our order. I wondered whether you felt you could 
contribute anything to this most worthy cause? Of 
course, it need not be a great deal—being as you are 
just beginning—just a small contribution to show your 
good will toward our community. It will be non-secta- 
rian, of course—” 

“Why, yes; I’m always glad to help the orphans, no 
matter where they are, or who they are. You may put 
me down for twenty-five dollars,” genially replied Earl. 
The members of the deputation smiled and nodded in- 
gratiatingly. 

“Thank you so much; I think that will be all for 
this morning, except that we would like to have you 
visit us sometime at the Crescent—any time that is 
convenient for you. My room is No. 234.” The men 
arose and extended their hands, each in turn. 

“Thank you; thank you for your kind invitation. I 
may drop in on you some day when I am not too busy, 
if I am passing down your way.” 

“Not may drop in—say you will drop in—perhaps 
some day next week, what say?” 

“Yes, perhaps; if I am passing that way.” And 
they were obliged to be satisfied with that. The deputa- 
tion walked out and the door closed. 

“Phew!” breathed Earl through pursed lips. “That’s 
putting it to you!” Meanwhile he wiped his brow with 
his handkerchief with a sigh of relief that they were 
gone. “Perhaps—oh yes; perhaps—not!” He laughed 
heartily to himself and began to dictate a letter to his 
stenographer. 

Not long after that, one morning, the door opened, 
and a priest entered. His face was sorely troubled. 

“Mr. Brinton, a good friend of mine recommended 
you to me. I am going to have some litigation on my 
hands, and I want you to represent me. You see, our 
church, which is thirty years old, stands on a parcel of 
land which adjoins that belonging to Mr. Tilden—he’s 4 
real estate man in the Crescent Building—” Earl 
arched his eyebrows at this information— “and he has 
bethought himself, at this late day, to have a survey 
made of the property. A day or two later, he comes to 
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me, and ‘regrets to say’ that our church occupies ten 
feet of his property—we are ten feet over the line, 
understand. The land in this vicinity, he states, is ex- 
tremely valuable, and he asks $500 a foot for it. 
Imagine me picking up $5000 somewhere on the street, 
when I haven’t a cent, and giving it to him as a pres- 
ent! Otherwise, he states, he can force us to move our 
church, or tear down ten feet of it! Did you ever hear 
of anything so ridiculous? Thirty years no one said a 
word, and now-this!” Earl nodded his head. 


“J am beginning to hear more and more ridiculous 
things all the time. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
they came to tar and feather me because they discovered 
Iam a Catholic. Only—I don’t know if they’ve dis- 
covered it yet. You see, Father, it is the Clique—The 
Clique, that have turned their distinguished thoughts 
toward your church, and decided that it must go. When 
they decide upon something, look out! But I’ll take the 
case, Father—gratis. I’m working for God in this case, 
and it would be a shame to charge God anything—” 
They both laughed. 

“Good! My friend said you would help me out. I 
would like to pay you something, but of course, my 
parish is very poor—” 

“Not a word about that, Father! This is an issue 
between Darkness and Light—between satan and Al- 
mighty God, and it rests with us to see that Almighty 
God wins. .See? Saint Anthony a friend of yours, 
Father? He’ll help me to find a loophole, I know—some 
technicality that will overthrow all their wise plans. 
He’s helped me with more cases than I could count— 
although I am not in business so very long. Now— 
have you all the data in the case, Father? The papers, 
you know. Give me everything you have, and I will re- 
tire into my den and let St. Anthony show me some 
discrepancy which will save your church. Meanwhile, 
light some candles for me at his shrine, will you? Here’s 
adollar. Will you do that for me?” 

“Certainly; and I will help you pray too. Here 
are the papers.” Then the two entered into a detailed 
discussion regarding the ins and outs of the case, and 
diligently perused the papers. Half an hour later 
Father Benz was leaving, and Earl prepared to gather 
his ammunition for the contest which would soon take 
place. ‘ 

A week passed, during which he exultantly discov- 
ered that not one, but two or three discrepancies exist- 
ed, which would make it impossible to sue church prop- 
erty off a boundary line at so late a date. It was an 
old and forgotten law, seldom used, but recalled from its 
dusty obscurity into the light of day to frustrate an 
infamous purpose. Joyfully he telephoned to Father 
Benz that he had the case as good as won, and the latter 
breathed a sigh of relief as he heard the news. 

Hardly had Earl put down the receiver, however, than 
the door opened, and Mr. Tilden and one of his col- 
leagues from the Crescent entered. They were bland and 
officious, and talked a great many pleasant generalities 
before they finally came down to the object of their visit. 


“I say, Mr. Brinton, I hear that you have the Sacred 
Heart Church property case.” 

“That’s true; I have,” agreed Earl. 

“Well, see here; now you understand my just claim 
for this ten feet, don’t you?” 

“Why yes; but I’d rather not discuss it here. 
trial comes off next week. 
until then, if you please.” 

“Now listen, Mr. Brinton; of course, we will remain 
friends, even if I lose this suit—which I feel sure I 
won’t—notwithstanding, pardon me, the success you 
have given proof of, as a rising young attorney. Ah— 
what lodge, may I ask—to what particular lodge do you 
belong?” Earl veiled his eyes and smiled. 

“Just at present, I do not belong to any.” 

“Ah, I see; then we must try to get you into our 
brotherhood. We have a very powerful membership, you 
see. We can do a great deal—” Earl turned to his 
desk and began reading some letters which his stenog- 
rapher had placed there for signing. The gentleman 
took the hint. 

“I see; you are very busy this morning. Well, I will 
not keep you very much longer. Ah—just what would 
you—just about what would it be worth to you to lose 
this case?” 

“For whom? For you?” 

“Ah—no; I mean—ah, for the other party.” 

“IT don’t understand.” 

“Ah—would you accept $10,000 to lose the case for— 
ah, the Sacred Heart Church? Of course, you are a 
beginner, and possibly, this amount—” 

“Stop!” cried Earl, rising. “Stop right where you 
are! I am not going to lose this case, and you know it! 
You know your case is weak, and so you come to me and 
try to bribe me! Understand, gentlemen, I am going to 
win this case for the Sacred Heart Parish, and that— 
without pay of any sort. Money is no object where my 
faith is concerned. I bid you good day, gentlemen!” 
With astonishment, anger, and consternation written 
on their faces, the two visitors hastily departed. 

The trial came off, and Sacred Heart Parish came off 
with flying colors in spite of the fact that Mr. John 
Rogers Tilden had some of the finest law talent the 
town afforded on his side. From that time on the 
Crescent Building secretly directed all its guns at the 
young, fearless man who had dared defy them openly 
to their own chagrin. Various things began to happen. 
It was vaguely whispered that Tilden was at the head 
of the Clique, and directed all its infamous works. 

Little by little they brought a secret boycott to bear 
upon him, so that his clientele began to fall off. The 
town lay so in the grip of the octopus that it dared not 
disobey its mandates for fear of summary punishment. 
His own, and his aunt’s, and uncle’s credit was sudden- 
ly cut off at all the stores, and banks refused to honor 
his checks, incredible as it was that people would so 
tremble and bow to the hidden power. But rumors 
of nightly tarring and feathering and flogging parties 
kept folks in constant fear, so that Earl began in all 
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truth to feel the ominous tentacles of the 


tightening. 


octopus 


Even the police were corrupted, and nothing could be 
got out of them. One night Earl’s safe was broken into 
and robbed, and a month later all his uncle’s haystacks, 
the corn crib, and barn were burned down by incen- 
diaries. Still, he refused to leave. 


Then came the storm—the terrible cyclone that was 
remembered years afterwards. Earl was in his office 
all morning as usual, but about eleven o’clock, it being 
exceedingly hot and sultry, he decided to close the 
office and go up to the North Side, where he had some 
papers to deliver. From there he intended walking 
home to lunch. The sky had looked queer and threaten- 
ing as he started off, but he merely tucked an umbrella 
under his arm and though no more of it. As he was 
passing some of the well-to-do homes of the North 
Side, the storm suddenly broke without warning. 

He was hurled across the lawn of an imposing two- 
story structure, and thrown with such force against a 
cellar window that it crashed inwards, and he found 
himself seated on the granitoid floor beside the furnace. 
At the same time a shrieking babel of sound arose 
without, a crackling, splintering, wrenching sound, cou- 
pled with a roar and the cries of human beings in pain 
and terror. Finding himself unhurt, he arose and stood 
for a moment, debating whether it were not best to 
remain just where he was until the storm passed. But 
the next moment there was a dreadful sound overhead, 
and then a door rattled, and a woman and three terri- 
field children ran, or fell, rather, down the cellar steps. 
One of them found herself unable to rise, so Earl ran 
toward the little girl, the youngest of the three, and 
lifted her in his arms. 


“Come quick!” cried the woman. “To the cyclone 
cellar!” So they ran to a door in the wall, which opened 
into a sort of dugout in the ground, outside the walls of 
the house, and here they huddled, closing the door after 
them. After what seemed an eternity they ventured to 
open the door and listen. All was silent as death. So 
they crept out—only to find that their home had been 
dashed to splinters. 


“Come home with me,” said Earl. “That is, if I have 
any home left. We'll try anyway.” So they walked 
and walked, and climbed over debris, and their hearts 
died within them when they discovered how widespread 
was the ruin. However, as they neared the end of 
town, they found a part that hadn’t been touched, and 
here, mercifully, stood the Ainsworth’s home—un- 
scathed. 


“Thank God!” cried Earl fervently. 
will have some place to stay tonight.” 
weeping. 


“At least you 
The woman was 


“Yes, thank God your home was spared! I knew it; I 
knew something dreadful must soon happen to this town 
if they didn’t stop—stop hounding you, Mr. Brinton. It 
was too much for God to look at!” He was surprised 
that she knew him, but that was nothing to the shock 
he received when he learned that she was Mrs. Tilden. 


“My husband! I wonder where he is?” 
“He will not know what has become of us!” 

“Don’t worry; I will go right back and look for him.” 
The door opened and Aunt Mary, white, but calm and 
strong, as she always was, received the refugees with 
open arms. Not even when she learned who they were, 
did she falter, but if possible, was kinder than ever, 
Earl went away at once in search of Mr. Tilden, that 
he might apprise him of his wife’s whereabouts. He 
found him seated on the ruins of his home, his head on 
his arms. He had inquired all over for his wife and 
children and someone had told him that they were killed, 

Then someone touched his arm. Looking up with ter- 
rible, stricken face, he perceived the man whom he had 
so cordially hated and tried to harm. 

“Come, my friend, I have good news for you. 
wife and children are safe at my house. Won’t you 
come and join them?” Blank astonishment overspread 
the features of the once arrogant man. 

“You—you are inviting me—me?” Earl smiled kindly 
and nodded. 

“Certainly; I was blown into your cellar, where I 
met your wife and children. We hid in the cyclone cel- 
lar until it was over, and then I took them home with 
me. Fortunately, our house is untouched.” 

“You knew who they were?” 

“No, I didn’t, but even if I did, that would have made 
no difference.” 

The next moment the broken man was sobbing on 
Earl’s shoulder. The rest everybody knows. There is 
no more Crescent Building. It was razed to the ground 
by God’s hand, and never rebuilt. Some of the Clique 
were killed, and the rest lost interest. A new mayor 
was elected, Earl became one of the aldermen, and the 
entire police force was raked over and revised. 


she wept, 


Your 


Mr. Tilden was Earl’s campaign manager; he has 
allowed his wife to return to her faith, has sent his chil- 
dren to the parish school, and though he shows no signs 
of becoming a Catholic himself so far, yet takes a keen 
interest in every bazaar, drive or campaign inaugurated 
for the benefit of the church. Earl is a frequent visitor 
at his home, and he has a genuine admiration for Fa- 
ther Benz. 


Order and System 


Nothing so leads to useless worry, anxious thoughts 
and overwork as lack of system. The woman who 
washes “just any day that happens to suit her,” never 
knows what day she can call her own, for washing 
draws in its train ironing day, and ironing has as its 
trailer, mending day. Then there is baking day and 
cleaning day to be planned for, and unless the washing 
and ironing and mending are out of the way, the rest of 
the household tasks are liable to be performed at odd, 
inconvenient times, when the house mother ought to be 
resting or out enjoying the summer breezes. 

A well-planned household will have certain days and 
hours for each task, and a cast-iron rule for rest and 
relaxation—otherwise, mother’s nerves and health will 
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suffer. And usually, when mother’s nerves suffer, those 
of the rest of the family are stretched taut and rudely 
rasped, until the entire home is put out of gear—all for 
lack of system. 

And this question of order and system is indispen- 
sable when dealing with nervous children. About half 
of the children in half of the homes in our country are 
nervous, a noted medical authority says. Rather bright, 
as a rule, but exceedingly high-strung and nervous—a 
result of our present-day rapid-fire civilization. For 
such children, it is well to make a rule of “early to bed, 
early to rise,” as the old proverb goes. Plenty of sleep, 
and then an early rising in the morning, so that there 
js plenty of time to prepare for school, time for dress- 
ing without a rush, and time to eat a leisurely breakfast. 
Have them leave home early, so that they can walk 
slowly and not come to school all heated and out of 
breath. 

If a child seems nervously anxious to dress in order 
to be doing something he wants very badly, it is a good 
plan to keep him in until he can do it in a reasonable 
time. They should be trained from their earliest days 
to start to do a thing early enough to give ample time 
for the performance of the action. Above all, avoid 
lateness and the consequent rush and worry and anxi- 
ety, which is death to a child’s nerves and temper. And 
the mistake should not be made of doing too many things 
for the child because he does them awkwardly; he 
must try again and again until his untutored fingers 
are trained to do the task properly. What matter if it 
is not perfectly done at first? Practice makes perfect. 
Of course, in the matter of face-washing and hair-com- 
ing, mother must often complete the job, or bear the 
consequences of having Johnny go out with darkly-pen- 
cilled eyes, or shadowy ears or hands scrupulously clean 
as to palms only. But let Johnny try anyway. He will 
learn in time. 

The main thing—in household work and child-train- 
ing both, is so to plan things that each duty may be 
performed with a minimum of rush and nerve-racking 
anxiety. A time for everything, and everything in its 
own good time. 


Hot Weather Dishes 


In hot weather we look mostly to foods that are cool- 
ing both in appearance and taste. To effect such dishes 
there is no better medium than the ever-ready gelatin. 
The plain kind is best, since it adapts itself to anything, 
from soup to dessert. There is no difficulty in using 
this gelatin; one has only to remember that it must be 
slightly softened first in a small quantity of cold water 
before it is dissolved in hot water, or any other hot 
liquid that is to be used. That is the first rule to re- 
member; the second is, that one tablespoon of gelatin 
will set a pint of liquid material. If the liquid is 
slightly acid, or if one is in a hurry, a little more gelatin 
may be used. 

So one may have chicken or tongue, ham or veal, or in 
fact, any meat that the housewife may fancy, fixed up 
in cold, jellied form, and then sliced. The meats are 


first boiled in the usual manner; when soft, they are 
laid.in a square tin pan, gelatin added to the liquor 
in which they have been boiled, seasoning added, and 
then poured over the meat. Then chill in the refriger- 
ator. The beauty of this form of summer food is, that 
it may be prepared early in the morning and be all 
ready for supper, or for the unexpected guest. Or, one 
can always have some form of jellied meat in the ice 
box for the between-meal sandwich, or bedtime snack. 

Vegetables are nice, jellied, too. For this, the tomato 
lends itself most attractively. Use the juice from a can 
of tomatoes and add water to make a pint. Add a dash 
of salt, vinegar, sugar, cloves, and red pepper, heat, 
and add gelatin. Slice firm, fresh tomatoes and lay in 
nice order in bottom and upend along sides of pan; 
pour in half a panful or less; let stiffen, then place 
another layer of the tomato slices and pour on more 
gelatin; and so on until it is all used up. Asparagus 
tips, or corn, or cauliflower may be prepared in the 
same way, and seasoned as liked. Or any other vege- 
table. Served on lettuce with mayonnaise, they make a 
welcome addition to any meal. 

For fruit desserts, many prefer the flavored gelatin, 
but the plain may also be used with the fresh fruit 
juices as flavoring. 


Recipes 


NEW BEETS:—Peel hot cooked beets, cut into slices 
and toss about for three or four minutes in saucepan 
which contains 3 tablespoons shortening, to which has 
been added 1 teaspoon plain vinegar, or a few drops of 
tarragon, 2 cloves and 1 teaspoon sugar. 

DEVIL’s Foop CAKE:—% cup of butter, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 eggs, 2 ounces chocolate, 1 cup boiling water, % 
cup raisins, 2% cups flour, 2 cups brown sugar, 2 table- 
spoons buttermilk, in which has been dissolved 1 tea- 
spoon soda; % cup nuts, cream and butter; add sugar 
gradually and cream together. Dissolve chocolate in the 
boiling water; add this and flour, sifted with salt al- 
ternately, then add eggs well beaten. Stir in nuts and 
raisins adding milk and soda last. 


Household Hints 


After freezing ice cream, draw off all the salt water 
and repack with ice and salt. A wet, loose packing will 
mean soft cream. 

To remove the peach stains in sister’s dress, use spir- 
its of camphor. If pear and apple stains are soaked in 
paraffin a few hours before washing they will disappear. 

Do not boil new cabbage more than a half hour, as 
it will fall apart if you do. 

If dust or cinders fall into the eye, it can sometimes 
be removed by blowing the nose hard; if not, then twist 
the corner of a handkerchief into a point, hold back the 
eyelid, gently touch the speck, and it will adhere to the 
cloth. 

Burns should be first washed off with water and 
baking soda; then apply cloth wet with solution of 
equal parts of linseed oil and lime water, well shaken 
together. Repeat with oil, until pain stops. 
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To prevent shine, ribbons should be pressed on the 
wrong side. 

Brush the pie with milk and it will be brown and 
shiny when it comes out of the oven. 

Of interest to campers: The Army Medical School 
tells how to disinfect drinking water; fill your thermos 
bottle with water and add one drop of tincture of iodine, 
and after 20 minutes it will be ready to drink, with all 
bacteria destroyed. Shake well. 
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KITCHEN ST 


A Cheery Set for Your Kitchen 


Here is a set of kitchen embroidery which will make 
up so attractively as to glorify even that workaday 
room in our homes. And why not have a cheery kitchen, 


when so much time is spent in it? Here is a tablecloth, 
napkins, scarf for kitchen cabinet and refrigerator, 
and doilies for shelf and china closet, all in tiny blue- 
check gingham, with a plain blue gingham border. The 
embroidery is extremely simple and may be very quick. 
ly done—an advantage to the busy housewife whose 
time is measured, yet who loves pretty, dainty things. 

The leaves and flowers are in Lazy Daisy stitch, and 
the stems basting stitch. The colors are pink, orange, 
purple, and green. Or the flowers may be all pink— 
just as the embroiderer’s taste directs. The designs— 
either one of them, may also be adapted to curtains— 
crisp, snowy cross-bar goods, with checked gingham 
border, and a spray in the corners. Price 30¢. Ad- 
dress CLARE HAMPTON, 3343A S. Compton Ave., St, 
Louis, Mo. 


How to order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ 
in stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GratL FAsH1oN DEPARTMENT. Our patterns 
are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers of 
New York City. Every pattern is seam allowing and guaranteed to 
fit perfectly. 

Our new Pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—just what 
will ke worn during the summer. Styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening. And nine picture-dressmaking lessons. You just 
glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. Nothing 
could be more simple. Any beginner can make an attractive dress 
with the help of these picture Isssons. With this Book, you can 
save money on your own and your children’s clothes. So it would 
be a good idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. Address, 
FASHION DEPARTMENT, Tue Grait, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. Ad- 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


No. 24483—Becoming One-Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
8, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
2 or 40-inch material with % yard of 14-inch contrasting. 

No. 2433—Smart One-Piece Dress, with front inset. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard of 25-inch contrasting and 
3 yards of 214-inch ribbon. 

No. 2483—Attractive-One-Piece Slip-On Apron. 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
2% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2471—Smart One-Piece Dress with ‘“Kick-Pleat”. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 25g yards of 40-inch material with %4 yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 





Cut in sizes 16 
Size 36 requires 


No. 2427—Popular One-Piece Style with Flare Skirt. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material with 3 yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2424—One-Piece Dress With Modified Front Flare. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2461—Smart Style Suitable For Stout Figures. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2394—Jaunty One-Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2390—Simple Straight-line Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
pee material with 3% yard of 20-inch contrasting and 2% yards 
or @ ing. 

No. 2331—Slenderizing One-Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material. 
No. 2077—Girl’s One-Piece Dress, closed on shoulders. Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1%yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 2478—Child’s Pantalet Dress. Cut in sizes 2, 3, 4 and 6 
years. Size, 4 requires 244 yards of 36 or 40-inch material with 6 
yards of binding. 

No. 2075—Girl’s One-Piece Dress With Front Inset. Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 40-inch 
material. 

No. 2420—Attractive One-Piece Apron. Cut entirely in one piece 
as shown in the accompanying diagram. Cut in sizes small, medium 
and large. The medium size requires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
with 101% yards of binding. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BROKEN PATHS 
By Grace Keon 


Cecil’s father had mon- 
ey. Her mother was 
ambitious to climb in 
society. A young society 
lion, attracted by Cecil’s 
beauty, and _ possibly 
wealth, wanted to marry 
her. Her mother was 
overjoyed, it meant so 
much to her. Wealth and 
the glitter of society 
were all she wished for. 
She had the wealth, and 
now was an opportunity 
to enter the select sets. 
She would have sacri- 
iced anything for this. 

Cecil did not love her 
suitor. But the happi- 
ness of several depended 
upon her marriage to him, and she accepted him. 
Then something happened! She must make a de- 
cision, but she was so perplexed she just didn’t 
know what to do. Would you have done what 
Cecil did? This is one of the greatest, most in- 
teresting novels ever written. You must read it. 

228 pages. Cloth bound, eight illustrations. 


Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ extra. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department se: St. Meinrad, Ind. 








CHARRED WOOD 
By MYLES MUREDACH (Monsignor Kelley) 


If you like a story 
that keeps you guess- 
ing—where interest in 
its people makes you 
want to ess — 
“Charred Wood” will 
hold you. It is a story 
with depth as well as 
surface, and the cur- 
rent is a lively one all 
§ the way through. It all 
begins with a case of 
interest at first sight. 
A young man looks up- 
om a charming girl, a 
creature whom he feels 
must be loved with rev- 
erence and desired with 
Suddenly he discovers a detective is on 





respect. 
her trail, and this leads to complications, in- 
cluding the fair unknown’s true identity and the 


fact that he has a rival for her regard. Then 
there is a priest who has an important role in 
the story, but—you must read the story to ap- 
preciate it. 320 pages, beautifully bound. Price 
75¢. Postage 10¢ extra. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 


Book Department i=! St. Meinrad, Ind. 











‘In God’s Acre. 


Honor those of your Beloved 
Dead who sleep in God’s Acre, 

by placing a Badger Memorial 
Cross at the graves of your | 
deceased relatives. 


Easy to set up 
~-anyone can 
pe eed Set up a 

adger Grave 
Czoss. They last 
forages. No grave 
need be unmarked. 


Badger Memo- 
rial Iron Grave 
Crosses are low 
priced but beauti- 
ul in their sim- 
plicity. 


| 
Low priced— | 
the prices vary | 
from $10 .o $28, } 
complete with 
base, name and in- | 
scrip.ion. Send for 





catalog showin 
many beautifu 
designs. 





Satisfaction guaranteed or 
| money refunded. 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 
| 1129 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















The Catholic Girl’s Guide 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages Price $1.50 

The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. 


' THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department <3 St. Meinrad, Ind. 











A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


THE BOY WHO LOOKED AHEAD 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in this story, were lucky to live 
in a town which gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy 
with good sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 

Price $1.00 Postage 10¢ extra 

THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department S$ St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A BROTHER? 


Young men, and middle-aged men, too, who do not feel called to the priesthood, yet have a 
desire to serve God more perfectly in the religious state, will find in the Lay Brotherhood at St. 
Meinrad Abbey the place they are seeking. The Lay Brothers help to take care of the temporal 
affairs of the Abbey so that the Priests may devote themselves entirely to their duties in the sacred 
Ministry. In this way the Brothers share in the merits of the Priests without having to answer 
for the souls of others. 


“What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
(Mark VIII, 26.) 


To become a Brother one must have the intention to serve God by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, together with the health necessary for the ordinary monastic duties of 
prayer and work. Newcomers at the Abbey are given six months in which to learn about the life. 
After this they are invested as novices, and spend a year in learning the ways of self-sanctification. 
They are, however, free to leave at any time during this period. 


COME AND TRY! 


For further information write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 


the loss of his soul?” 








Faith Desmond’s Last Stand 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


The Story of a 
young, unmarried girl 
who was told by two 
eminent New York 
physicians that she had 
but six months to live 
with the probability of 
extending her life to 
two years if she stayed 
in bed as an invalid. 
The choice of living a 
i natural life and living 
4 six months or an inva- 
lid’s life and existing 
in a sick room for two 
# years had to be made. 
4 Faith Desmond made 
7 it. This exciting mys- 
tery story of love, cour- 


| 7 Desmonds 
Last Stand 


Tassie iter 





age and a miracle and 
of many mysterious ad- 
ventures tells of Faith Desmond’s decision, her 
experiences in Europe and of the wonderful mir- 
acle which occurred. Elizabeth Jordan has made 
this story so exciting with its detectives and its 
crooks that everyone will want to read of this 
young unmarried girl’s difficulties and how she 
overcame them. Elizabeth Jardon is one of the 
best known of all the Catholic novelists in this 
country: 72 pages, bound in cloth, stamped in 
gold—price $1.50, postage 10¢ extra. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department $e3 St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Gift 
for both young and old than a copy of this 
handsomely illustrated book. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 


St. Meinrad -2 Indiana 
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ST. ANTHONY’S CORNER 


Would that we had space to publish a!l the letters of gratitude sent to 
St. Anthony’s Graymoor Shrine for favors obtained through the powerful 
intercession of the Wonder Worker of the world. We only get an op- 
portunity to print a few here and in THE LAMP which eloquently testi- 
fies that St. Anthony helps not only the Rich and the Poor and Catholics, 
but also those not of the Faith. Here are some acknowledgments from 
his grateful Clients: 


Mrs. T. H., Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘Enclosed please find a donation in 
thanksgiving to St. Anthony for finding my purse which I was sure was 
picked up by some one else.” 


Miss M. C., N. Attleboro, Mass.: ‘‘Enclosed please find a Post Office 
Order for three dollars I am sending in fulfilment of a promise I made 
to dear St. Anthony if my father would obtain work. Thanks to St. 
Anthony my father found work last Saturday, May 16th.” 


Mrs. G. G., Montvale, N. J.: “About two weeks ago I wrote and asked 
you to place my petition on the Shrine of St.Anthony. I had not heard 
from an absent son for about six weeks. But this morning I received a 
ecard from him. I asked too that he would return home, and I trust 
that he will, so I am enclosing the sum promised.” 


The Friars will be pleased to place your petitions at the Feet of St, 
Anthony, and also pray for your intentions and send upon request the 
Rosary League Manual containing prayers and directions for the Per- 
petual Novena which begins each Tuesday and ends the following Wednes- 
day. Address your pétitions to 


ST. ANTHONY’S GRAYMOOR SHRINE 

















The Friars of the Atonement 
Box 316 PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





TRAVELING LIGHT 


or 
Cycling Europe on Fifty Cents a Day 


By MAXIMILIAN J. ST. GEORGE 


Visit with the author not 
only the great cities and well 
known attractions of Europe, 
but penetrate the out of way 
places, the small towns and 
countryside. Being familiar 
with the different languages 
he lived with the people of 
the countries he _ traveled 
through. He staid at their 
houses, ate with them, and 
entered into their social life. 
He saw the real Europe, and 
tells you about it and his in- 
teresting experiences there. 

An American university 
graduate, he crossed the 
ocean on a battle boat with 
only $2.50. He relied on his 
wits and nerve and his knowledge of human 
nature. He found the people hospitable and an- 
xious to help him, and he traveled on his bicycle 
over Europe for nearly a year and a half cover- 
ing a distance of 16,300 miles. 

Illustrated by 48 full page pictures. 
329 pages. Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 
Postage 10¢ extra. 
THE ABBEY PRESS 


Book Department sos St. Meinrad, ind. 



















by L.M. Wallace 


‘ 











A Romance of 
Rj Anzona and Ontario 


THE LURE OF THE WEST 
By L. M. WALLACE 


An intensely interesting story. 

The reviewer in “The Ecclesiastical Review” 
of Philadelphia, says: 

“It is a powerful story—original, individual 
non-conventual.” 

The literary critic in “The Fortnightly Re 
view” of St. Louis, says: 

“There can no longer be any doubt that in ‘L. 
M. Wallace’ (a nom de plume) a new star of 
great power has arisen in the firmament of 
American Catholic fiction.” 

Beautifully bound in ¢!>+h, price “1.75. 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department se3 St. Meinrad, Ind. 














